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Tue LAND OF LAKES— Muskoka District, Province of Ontario. This 
region of woods and water is one of nature’s treasures of all time in the 


Dominion of Canada—home of HARWOOD’S BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 
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From the Harwood’s Collection—painted by Earl C. Van Swearingen for Canada’s largest independent distillery. 
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SOLE UNITED STATES IMPORTERS: R.C. WILLIAMS & CO., INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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- COOLING * VENTE Lay, 


M18 ConnitigMind * AIR WAND Ey ye 
AT exycuan Ging PRO0GG ES 


Whatever the problem—whether heating 
an apartment—dehumidifying the air in a 
blast furnace—attracting mid-summer busi- 
ness to a restaurant—preventing ether exe 
plosions in a hospital operating room— 
Trane Heating and Air Conditioning Sys- 
tems offer the correct solution. To make 
this versatility in heating and air condi- 
tioning possible, Trane furnishes the most 
complete line of products in the industry. 


Trane products are developed, tested, and 
built to the highest engineering standards 
... with the added advantage that every 
Trane product is designed to match every 
other Trane unit. Thus Trane systems 
give the performance that is only possible 
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BEHIND TRANE HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING-- 


The Most Complete Line of Products in the Industry 


when every component is operating in 
complete harmony with every other. 


The completeness of the Trane line 
makes it possible for the architect, engineer, 
and contractor to specify from one source in 
planning Trane Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Systems. Trane field offices in 85 
principal cities co-operate with them. 


* * * 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 
being produced in quantity so you can now 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 


RETEST (aC 
CONDITIONING 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN ® Also TRANE COMPAN 
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Simple— your secretary or office boy 
can operate it. No special training 
required. 

Versatile—letters, post cards, forms, 
folders ... variety of shapes, sizes, 
colors ... at lower cost for long or 
short runs. 


Fast—always ready for use. Little 
preparation time, No extensive 
daily “cleanup” needed. 


MODEL 91 


Electrically driven or hand- 
operated models. Complete 





line now available. Call the 
Mimeograph distributor in 


AVARENE 


your city for ademonstration. 
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TAAL TAN 


<> The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGR APH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S, 
Patent Office. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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The Frank Fantasy 


I venture to express to you my hope that 
Newsweek will not allow to go unchal- 
lenged editorially or otherwise the line of 
thought which will be suggested to many 
readers by Pat Frank’s letter (a fantasy of 
the course of a third world war) in the Aug. 
18 issue. 

“According to Plan” may not have been 
intended by Mr. Frank to distract atten- 
tion from essentials, but it may serve that 
purpose—quite according to plan. The 
events connoted by the place names he 
mentions marked decisions which, if they 
had been reversed, would have found the 
world adfinistered under a plan which has 
served the ends of tyranny since history 
began. The emphasis in Mr. Frank’s fan- 
tasy might suggest to the unwary readers 
that the gains of freedom are not worth the 
sacrifice required to hold them. The Nazi 
radio urged the British before Dunkerque 
to cease resistance because it was “useless.” 
Winston Churchill answered such reasoning 
after Dunkerque . . .The issue Mr. Frank 
presents, but which he does not analyze, is 
simple and has been known in recent years 
as defeatism. Shall the world yield to tyr- 
anny in advance because men are afraid 
to risk the use of authority for the pur- 
poses of freedom? 





H. F. Artuur SCHOENFELD 
Jamestown, R. I. 


Mr. Schoenfeld was formerly Minister to 
Finland and more recently U.S. Repre- 
sentative in Hungary. 


The First Dollar 


NEWSWEEK keeps me amazed . . . To 
think Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Rockefeller 
Jr. overpaid their income tax (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 29) and didn’t know it! Too bad 
they weren’t schoolteachers for they would 
have missed the first dollar. Thanks for 
letting us know some people can pay tax 
and not feel it. 

Mrs. H. L. Kinxape 

Pascola, Mo. 


Politics for Rent 


I’ve been looking at that picture of the 
New York restaurant supply store with 
the “Truman in “48” sign overhead (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 22) and wondering whether 
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locomotive’— it's a crane! 


a men used to tug and 
sweat to lift one length of rail 
into place in this Detroit switching 
yard. Now, that backstraining job is 
done by the strange vehicle shown in 
the picture. It’s a special truck-crane 
unit that’s just as much at home on the 
highway as on the rails. 

Before such a unit was possible tires 
had to be found which would do the 
work of regular truck tires on the high- 
way, give full traction on slippery steel 
rails—and in addition take the heavy 
loads and sudden jolts of crane work. 
No such tires existed. Designers took 
their problem to B. F. Goodrich. 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


The special truck tires shown above 
provided the answer. The tread wears 
slowly—and the tread design gives un- 
usual tractive and braking ability in 
all kinds of weather. In fact, these 
tires are more than 3% times as effec- 
tive on rails as steel wheels under like 
conditions. The extra strong body is 
made to carry heavy loads. 

With the tire problem solved, these 
units go anywhere—cross country, 
down the road, or over the rails. Rail- 
highway vehicles are now used as rail- 
road inspection units, locomotives, 
power shovels, cranes, and general 
hauling units. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers have devel- 
oped tires for many special uses—from 
coal mining to milk trucks: And they’re 
constantly improving truck tires for 
everyday trucking jobs, too (such as 
the new nylon shock shield in all large 
truck tires). When you buy from the 
B. F. Goodrich dealer you get truck 
tires backed by this policy of constant 
improvement. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 


Tach Tie 
B.F. Goodrich 
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The People’s Praven Friend. 


Organized Labor's Choic 
MICHAEL J REMNEDY DEMOCRATIC 4558 | 
ass Cy eae net rtrrinnnnaasnncssiink 
HINA ¢ CIGCARDEN COPPER URNS 
: BAB GLasSweRE © RESTA ; 
SILVERWARE . SUPPLY . ; itch STEEL 


Outside: Truman is the favorite 


Newsweek Photos—A. Rollo 


Inside: Gabriel has his own 


the same thing happened to the proprietor 
of that store that happened to me during 
the 1936 political campaign. My landlord 
rented the space over my store to the Re- 
publicans who put up a huge billboard 
with sunflowers for Landon—and I a life- 
long Democrat. My friends still kid me 
about it. 


Birt GREEN 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sam Gabriel, the store owner, says he 
doesn’t talk politics much, as the Michael 
J. Kennedy Democratic Club is his up- 


stairs tenant, but he says he knows who's 
getting his vote. 


Seat of Trouble 


Your otherwise excellent story on the 
International Tuna Tournament (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 15) refers to the seat of my 
pants being ripped out when I struck a 
fish five minutes before the end of the 
contest. Now that you have revealed this 


Newsweek 
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[HOW WE DENY 
OUR CHILDREN 


by A. N. SPANEL 


President of International Latex Corporation 
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America’s children have returned to school 
again. They are facing a deplorable condition 
brought about by the shameful neglect and indif- 
ference of their parents who stood idly by while 
more than 350,000 school teachers quit the teach- 
ing profession since 1939. The figure is staggering. 
It represents over one-third of the total number 
of school teachers in America. The loss of these 
teachers has weakened our schools to a frighten- 
ingly low level. The harm to America’s children is 
beyond calculation. 


The situation is getting worse. Nobody wants 
to be a teacher. Young people turn to other occu- 
pations. In colleges, where teachers are trained, 
the seats are empty. There is no one to take the 
place of the teacher who is leaving the profession. 

The war greatly increased the birth rate. Soon 
these war-born children will appear at the school- 
house door. Many of them are children of veterans. 
Increased enrollment will reach a peak in 1952. 
There will be more pupils ... and fewer teachers 
...inferior schooling for millions of our youngsters. 


Condemning Our Children to Inferiority 


Teachers are quitting the profession because 


cenit since the war began, yet teachers’ incomes 
have been raised only twelve percent. It’s as crazy 
as it is shameful. 


‘A Crazy and Shameful Condition 


It is a miracle that there are good teachers in 
this country who sacrifice themselves and their 
substance to remain in the profession. Some of 
them are forced to work at outside jobs after school 
hours to remain on the ragged edge of respecta- 
bility. Must we sit back, doing nothing, until these 
teachers are forced to strike for a living wage? Can 
we afford to let that happen? 

In the meantime, American children are being 
robbed of a fair start in life. Five million of school 
age are not in school at all. Millions of others are 


herded into huge classes where there is little chance 
to learn. 


Kids Headed for Jails 

Idle children are roaming the streets. There is 
a rising tide of juvenile delinquency. Juvenile 
courts are over-burdened ... youth on the skids to 
jail. 

America cannot afford to waste its children. 
They are America. 


lord they are underpaid. There are many teachers Right sala ieee denying America’s children 
hee whose pay is less than $900 a year. They are vic- ...and America itself. The situation is completely 
life- tims of our short-sightedness. The high cost of out of hand, and what has developed into a serious 
| me living has wiped out their savings. Jobs outside condition is now becoming a national catastrophe. 
cx sx theschools offer better pay. The teachers are taking What We Can Do About It 
them. They will continue to do so until the Amer- No citizen, no man or woman, can afford to let 
be ican people decide to pay teachers a living wage. this catastrophe engulf America. The time for ac- 
> up- This nation cannot afford to continue short- tion is now... work through your Parents and 
— changing its teachers. American wages for all Teachers groups . .. call on your superintendent 
others have been raised substantially in recent of schools and the mayor of your town or city and 
years. The national income has increased 300 per- volunteer to help meet this threat to democracy. 
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INTERNATIONAL LATEX CORPORATION « PLAYTEX PARK « DOVER DELAWARE 


Copies of this advertisement will be mailed to you on request. Copyrighted 1947 



























"Those maps sure show 
eur geopolitical significance!” 
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As any school child can tell you, there’s more to the Arctic 
than ice and snow. It’s on the main line of air travel, for 
example, between many parts of the world. He can show 
you this global relationship on the Rand MCNally school map. 


The relationship of the Arctic to the rest of the world is but one 
of many understandings children get from the Rand M¢€Nally 
school maps in their classrooms. The study of geography or his- 
tory today is a study of relationships. Each map tells the story 
of some of these relationships, shows graphically what children 
read about in their schoolbooks. 

Through such provision for developing global understandings, 


Rand M€Nally proudly contributes to the well-being and sig- 
nificance of American living. 
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RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 
NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO ¢« WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks + School Maps « Children’s Books « Road Maps « Travel Folders « Tickets ¢ Coupon Books 


Maps « Atlases « Globes « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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unfortunate incident, I feel obliged to 
inform you that the pants were originally 
U.S. Navy gob pants. Naturally, as 
captain of the British tuna team, I regret 
having depended, in time of stress, on the 
U.S. Navy, although I am happy to re- 
port that they (the pants) saw me through 
to the final end and that the fish (553 
pounds) was boated to add to the British 
score. 
Tom WHEELER 


Toronto, Ont. 


Four-Footed Friends 

I haven’t yet seen “My Father’s House,” 
but I can’t help remarking that it must 
have been pretty close to “The Yearling.” 
At least the picture you ran from the 
movie (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 6) is very similar. 
Didn’t you use a still from “The Yearling” 
by mistake? 

Mrs. Saran MILLER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. ~ 


Culver 


The yearling (left) is different 





It’s Only Ciphers 


In Newsweek, Sept. 22, under the title 
“The Face in the Picture” you have the 
figure 24,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
(octillion) . 

The present financial status of our coun- 
try teaches us to be thoroughly familiar 
with astronomical figures. 

It appears that three ciphers were 
dropped off the above figure . . . because the 
number as printed is septillion, not octillion. 


Dorotuy WEYANT 
Grade 8 
Hanoverton, Ohio. 


Mass Outdoors 


Under date of Sept. 22, Newsweek de- 
scribed the mass celebrated at Rockingham 
Park, N.H., as the “first”? mass ever said 
at a race track. 

Being a resident of Speedway City, Ind., 
I beg to differ with you. We have a race 
each year at this track and last year, 
May 30, 1946, Father Lindemann, pastor 
of St. Christopher’s Church of Speedway 
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V.P in charge of cleaning 


Suppose you had to wield the mops 
and brushes in your office. Your ex- 
ecutive mind would soon find ways 
to make the task easier. 

You'd learn that the types of clean- 
ers used make a lot of difference— 
in savings of time, drudgery and 
cleaning costs. You'd find, too, that 
most building superintendents depend 
upon Wyandotte Cleaning Com- 
pounds to do the job right. 

For these products are specialized 
to meet every need . . . for spotless 








floors, for brighter walls and better 
light . . . whether washing is done 
with soft, medium or hard water. 

There are scores of Wyandotte 
Cleaning Compounds doing quick, 
safe and efficient work in a wide 
variety of cleaning fields—in schools, 
hospitals, hotels and restaurants. No 
matter what your cleaning problem 
may be, Wyandotte has the prod- 
ucts for the job—and a trained 
representative nearby when you need 
help or service. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning compounds for 
business and industry. Wyandotte 

is also one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicar- 
bonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice, and 
calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, 

certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediates. 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SPECIALIZED CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan e Offices in Principal Cities 
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] Everything’s wrong here! Man-to- 
: secretary dictation belongs to another 
era. Slow, tedious—inconvenient for 
both boss and secretary —it stands 

in the way of the modern business 


tempo, 


Everything’s right when you use 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation! 
Pioneered by Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, this great new development 
means easier operation, better re- 
cording, clearer reproduction. 

Instead of enunciating each 
word directly into a speaking tube, 
you can sit back and relax. 

The Dictaphone microphone 
catches and faithfully reproduces 
every word—even a 
Your 


with ease 


whisper. 
secretary can transcribe 
-without error. 


Your Dictenhone //ectronic Machine is 
b] 

as dependable as only the world’s largest 

manufacturer of dictating equipment 

can make it. For a demonstration, 








Model AE, with either hand 


or desk microphone, 


What's wrong with these 


pictures 2 











Better, but far from perfect! Acoustic 
dictating machines free the secretary 
and speed office work—yet, in com- 
parison with electronic machines, 
they're not nearly as easy to operate, 
not as perfect in voice reproduction, 





call your local Dictaphone represen- 
tative. For descriptive literature, write 
Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. C-10, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound- 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 


DICTAPHONE 


\ Electronic Dictatron 
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City, said two masses, one at 7 and one at 
9 o'clock, at the race track. This was the 
day of the 500 Mile Race. , 
Mrs. ARNOLD THEISS 
Speedway City, Ind. 


NEWSWEEK was speaking of horse tracks. 


Praising Cain 

I was rather pleasantly surprised to see 
the very familiar figure of Dr. H. L. Cain 
and the patio of Mexico City College in 
your write-up titled “Mexico City Alma 
Mater” (Newsweek, Sept. 29). Being one 
of many who have progressed from kinder- 
garten through high-school graduation at 
the American School Foundation under 
the Cain-Murray team, it is good to see 
their sincere, hard work brought to light in 
your internationally circulated magazine. 
Under the guidance of these two men, MCC 
is becoming one of the firmest blocks of the 
American colony in Mexico. Incidentally, 
the proposed football team is now a reality 
and is bearing its first year growing pains 
in the “Liga Mayor.” 

B. F. Owens 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 


Corn Crunchers 


Couldn’t you have used another “don’t” 
in your heading for the item, “Munch, 
Don’t Crunch” (Newsweek, Sept. 22) in 
which you tell about noiseless popcorn bags 
for movie houses? In my opinion you are 
recommending the greater of two. evils 
when you say “Munch, don’t crunch.” Did 
you ever sit by one of those open-mouthed 
corn crushers who sounded like a starved 
horse? What’s a little paper rattling, com- 
pared to that? 

Worse still is to sit by one of these audi- 
ble chewing-gum ruminants. How an other- 
wise perfectly respectable young female can 
engage in such vigorous jaw gymnastics and 
the accompanying chorus is beyond me. 

Frepo Hurr 

Radford, Va. 
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A SPOONFUL 


The instructions read, “Place the 


contents of this package in...” 





It’s as easy as that. No measuring. 
No unused portion to deteriorate. 
But how can you wrap up a spoonful, keep 
flavor in, keep moisture out, keep costs in line? 
That’s easy, too, Packages of heat-sealed Alcoa 
Aluminum Foil do the trick. 

Today you will find on dealers’ shelves 
hundreds of food, drug and chemical prod- 
ucts securely sealed in Alcoa Aluminum Foil. 
Open any one of them. You will find the con- 


tents as fresh as the moment it was packed. 





Aluminum foil provides greater protection 
against transfer of moisture, air or grease— 
despite heat, cold and time—than any other 
flexible packaging material in common use. 

Versatile Alcoa Foil is adaptable to almost 
every type and size of package. It may be 
bonded to paper, cloth or synthetic sheets. [ts 
sparkling appearance may be enhanced by 
embossing or colorful printing. For information 
on protective packaging of any product, write to 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1842 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. Sales offices in leading cities. 





A Hegey.| ALUMINUM FOIL 
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She'll go hand in hand with safety in all her travel — if you see 
that she rides in a car with Body by Fisher. For there’s no safer 
construction known than Fisher’s Unisteel construction — steel 
floor, steel pillars, rigidly-reinforced steel roof all fused together 


into one super-strong unit without joint or open seam. 


Behind the fine finish. every vital point that takes stress or strain 
is strengthened by braces, welded into place. The comfort of 
roomy interiors and smartness of exterior lines cloak durable 


ruggedness that is constantly on guard. 


With all this — plus the craftsmanship of Fisher’s 39 years of 
specialized experience — is it any wonder that Body by Fisher 
is the choice of more motorists than any other? 


On the air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, twice weekly 


BS Body by Fisher 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 











For Your |nformation 


BLUSH: Our editorial faces are red 
over a small Periscope item that 
came true too quickly last week. It 
accurately predicted that Execu- 
tive Director Gael Sullivan of the 
Democratic National Committee 
would be “persuaded” to withdraw 
his resignation. But while most 
copies of the magazine were in 
transit to readers, President Tru- 
man abruptly did the persuading and announced it to the 
press, making the prediction a predication by the time it 





reached readers. Unlike his predecessor, Mr. Truman makes 


a habit of such sudden announcements. The President’s 
boosters call the speedy Truman method “decisive.” His 
critics call it “overhasty.”” We call it embarrassing—at times. 


CORROBORATION: Just ten years ago, there appeared in 
NEWSWEEK a statement from its publisher defining the 
magazine's editorial aim of “reporting events in their proper 
perspective . ..” Impartial reporting in perspective has been 
our chief editorial purpose in the succeeding decade. 

We were strongly reminded of that goal the other night 
by a radio news analyst’s description of his responsibility to 
the listener. He used phrases that have appeared fairly fre- 


quently on this page since its inception. The broadcast or was 


Edward R. Murrow of CBS. His words are worth repeating: 

“News programs are broadcast solely for the purpose of 
enabling the listeners thereto to know facts—so far as they 
are ascertainable—and so to elucidate, illuminate and explain 
facts and situations as fairly to enable the listener to weigh 
and judge for himself .. . [The analyst] endeavors to assist 
the listener in weighing and judging developments through- 
out the world, but refrains particularly with respect to all 
controversial, political, social and economic questions from 
trying to make up the listener’s mind for him. 

“Being human we will probably make mistakes, and the 
only thing that can be said about that in advance is that we 
shall do our utmost to be the first to correct them.” 





HIT FROM DIXIE: Last month Music Editor Emily Cole- 
man was leafing through Billboard to catch up on some 
trade news when the name “Francis Craig” caught her eye. 
He had written a song, “Near You,” which appeared to be 
on its way up on the charts. From her prom-trotting (Texas 
to Tennessee) days, Miss Coleman remembered Craig as an 
exceptional bandleader who held forth in Nashville’s Her- 
mitage Hotel. Slightly from nostalgia, but mostly for a 
story, she called Nashville, dug up background, and wrote a 
piece for Newsweek's Sept. 15 issue, singling out Craig and 
his tune for particular notice. “Near You” bears out her 
story, leading all tunes in the nation’s juke-boxes and disk- 
jockey programs and in sheet-music and retail record sales. 


THE COVER: Superman of British 
politics during the war, Winston 
Churchill was reduced to the stature 
of party leader by his 1945 election 
defeat. But the Conservative conven- 
tion at Brighton, England, proved 
that he is still the superman of his 
party even though some Tories have 
criticized him for what they consider 
his old-fashioned views. This British Combine picture shows 
Churchill, hat held against the sun, addressing a crowd in 
Walthamstow Stadium, North London (see page 30). 
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There are three 





sin telephone 





One is for verybody | SERVICE is for everybody, 


everywhere. And the thing that makes 
you like it and want to use it is 


efhciency — with courtesy. 


One is for very where It’s the tone of voice, the warmth 


and friendship, the helpfulness which 
you have come to expect of telephone 
people. 

















One is for Tite 


The Operator reflects it when she 
puts through your call promptly and 
courteously. The girl in the Business 











Office shows it when she goes out of 7 
her way to fake care of your needs. wil 
The Installer practices it when he gal 
brings willingness and good nature, as po 
well as a telephone, to your home. “gy 
It all adds up to pleasing service for a 
you — from many thousands of tele- Tr 
phone people, all along the line. sti 
dl 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Look for a thoroughgoing investigation 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. at the next 
session. Before voting more foreign aid, 
Congress wants to know the effect CCC 
buying for foreign account is having on 
domestic food prices . . . General Bradley 
has asked the President to send him on an 
inspection tour of Army home defenses 
before he formally is designated Chief of 
Staff. Also, he’s anxious for Truman to an- 
nounce his successor as head of the Vet- 
erans Administration . . . The FBI is rap- 
idly expanding the number of its agents. 
Some 30 agents are entering the service 
every other week. Reason: increased num- 
bers are needed to handle atomic-energy 
security and the government’s loyalty- 
check program ... Military officers want 
Secretary Forrestal to ask Congress for 
a cost-of-living increase in salaries and 
allowances. Forrestal has ordered a con- 
tinuing study of the problem. 


Stopgap Relief Outlook 

GOP leaders in Congress will go along 
with President Truman’s request for stop- 
gap aid to Europe. The real reason is that 
the Republican majority won't risk “re- 
sponsibility” for making France or Italy 
“so Communist” by refusing to vote re- 
lief aid. The final figure may be less—or 
more—than the $580,000,000 asked by 
Truman, but Congress will provide a sub- 
stantial sum. Some Republicans now ex- 
pect a final request nearer an even billion 
dollars. However, GOP leaders complain 
privately that the Administration still is 
“uncoordinated” on its foreign-policy 
plans. 


National Notes 

General Spaatz, Chief of Air Staff, soon 
will issue a statement on air defenses in 
Arctic regions. He’s just back from an in- 
spection tour of Alaska .. . In the recent 
top-level reorganization of the Air Force, 
most plums went to officers who served 
with Generals Eisenhower and Spaatz in 
Europe. Several who served with MacAr- 
thur in the Pacific were passed over .. . 
William McChesney Martin, president of 
the Export-Import Bank, tells aides he’ll 
resign if the State Department continues 
its pressure for him to use Bank funds for 
European relief without Congressional au- 
thorization . . . Look for ex-Mayor Curley 
of Boston to be released on parole from 
the Danbury Federal Prison, where he is 
serving a sentence for mail fraud, in time 
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to spend Christmas with his family .. . 
There'll be less soap and shortening on the 
grocery shelves, due to export needs and 
tight supplies of fats and oils. 


Trivia 

When Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge’s two 
sons were traveling abroad, they found they 
were much more popular with Parisians if 





. 2 
Winning the West 


Inside Democratic political strate- 
gy calls for ardent wooing of the Far 
Western states. President Truman is 
said to believe that he must carry all 
those states next year to cinch his 
election. Here are some of the steps 
being debated: 

1—To appoint Edwin Pauley of 
“doubtful” California as Army Sec- 
retary to replace Kenneth Royall of 
‘safe” North Carolina. Pauley, whose 
nomination for Navy Under Secre- 
tary was withdrawn by the President 
some months ago after a bitter fight, 
was the President’s first choice to 
head up the Army under the new 
defense organization. Strong oppo- 
sition within the Cabinet resulted in 
the job going to Royall. But Tru- 
man did put Pauley in as a special 
assistant in the defense setup. If 
Royall resigns, as expected, to enter 
North Carolina politics, Pauley will 
be a possibility for the job. 
2—To try to build up Sen. Joseph 
O'Mahoney of Wyoming as Tru- 
man’s running mate. During the 
Congressional recess, O’Mahoney has 
been the most active Democratic 
spokesman in Congress. He has 
stayed in Washington to issue state- 
ments blaming the Republicans for 
high prices. His success is being close- 
ly watched by Truman. 

3—To strengthen prospects in 
New Mexico by a complicated job 
switch. Sen. Carl A. Hatch of that 
state, who is a Truman favorite, 
threatens not to run for reelection 
next year. Ambitious Agriculture 
Secretary Anderson is anxious to 
run for either Hatch’s Senate seat 
or the Vice Presidency. A plan dis- 
cussed in several political confer- 
ences provides that Hatch resign 
from the Senate and be appointed 
to the Cabinet and that the Demo- 
cratic governor of New Mexico be 
persuaded to appoint Anderson to 
the Senate succeeding Hatch. 











they said they were the “Lodges from 
Texas.” Everyone knew about Texas, but 
few had ever heard of Boston’s renowned 
Lodges . . . Treasury Secretary Snyder, 
back from financial talks in London, was 
chatting about some of ex-Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s diary reminiscences. “Are you, 
too, keeping a diary?” Snyder was asked. 
“For the ninety-ninth time, no,” he an- 
swered, “I’m even being careful about 
making mental notes” . . . Henry Wallace, 
a political hero of the CIO in 1944, is miss- 
ing from the speakers’ list for the 1947 
convention opening next week in Boston. 
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Trends Abroad 

British Labor party leaders now talk of 
postponing all nationalization moves and 
concentrating on popular noncontroversial 
measures like penal reform and improve- 
ments in the status of old-age pensioners 
... Meanwhile Bermuda is having a real- 
estate boom due to an influx of Britons 
anxious to settle on the island, where taxes 
are lower and living conditions more com- 
fortable than at home . . . The outlook 
dims for much Argentine aid in the world 
food crisis. Spring planting forecasts show 
sharp acreage decreases in each crop—ex- 
plained officially by weather, unofficially 
by farmers’ resentment against the govern- 
ment policy of buying at low prices and 
exporting at tremendous profits . . . The 
French say that while they are ready ulti- 
mately to join their German occupation 
zone with the combined U. S.-British zones, 
they won’t do it until after the London * 
foreign ministers’ meeting makes it Clear 
that unification of all four zones is impos- 
sible. 


Soviet Press Attacks 

There'll be no more State Department 
protests to propaganda attacks in the Rus- 
sian press against the President, other na- 
tional personalities, or U. S. policies. The 
White House has decided that silence will 
be more effective than any diplomatic pro- 
tests to a government which has definitely 
embarked on a wide campaign of abuse of 


the U.S. 


Birth Rates and Relief 

The U.S. is in a losing fight against the 
high foreign birth rate, say some eminent 
American scientists associated with the 
Population Reference Bureau, a research 
organization now studying the Marshall 
plan. The bureau estimates that 7% of the 
world’s population living in the U.S. al- 
ready is doing 40% of the world’s work 
in providing food, clothing, and shelter. In 
the sixteen nations asking Marshall plan 
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aid, nearly 5,000,000 babies were born last 
year, yet Europe has been unable to live 
on its own natural resources for the past 
150 years. During the next six years $767,- 
000,000 will be required to feed a minimum 
diet to Europe’s new babies alone. Russia 
is expected to double its 180,000,000 popu- 
lation in 40 years; if India’s death rate 
came down to the U.S. level, that coun- 
try could populate six worlds within a 
century. The bureau gloomily warns 
against a continuing drain on irreplace- 
able natural resources of the new world 
to support the old. 


Reaction to Vyshinsky 

Ambassador Austin has been canvassing 
U.S. editors and newsmen covering the 
United Nations for their views on the best 
course to be pursued by the U.S. delega- 
tion in rebutting Vyshinsky’s warmonger- 
ing resolution. Although no final decision 
has been taken, it’s likely that the U.S. 
delegation won’t attempt to debate Vyshin- 
sky’s charges in the Assembly but will 
make a dignified statement outlining U.S. 
policy after the resolution has been voted 
down. 


Behind the Soviet Tirades 

Top Washington diplomats think that 
the current Russian propaganda campaign 
against the U.S. is designed to serve three 
main purposes besides bolstering the re- 
gime at home: (1) to drive a wedge 
between Western Europe and the U.S.; 
(2) then to win over Western Europe to 
the side of the Soviets, and, finally (3) to 
extort new concessions from the U.S. The 
broad Russian strategy is to convince both 
the U.S. and Western Europe that Ameri- 
can policy in general and the Marshall 
plan in particular may lead to war. If 
convinced of this, the Soviets think, West- 
ern Europe would boycott the Marshall 
plan and ‘shy away from America alto- 
gether. Then, if a sufficient war scare could 
be created, the people would force the 
Administration to buy off the Soviets by 
giving way at important points on present 
issues between the two countries. 


Lag in Greek Aid 

The time lag in getting the Greek-Turk- 
ish aid program into full swing will be 
used by both proponents and opponents 
of the Marshall plan. Fact is that Greek- 
Turk exports are just beginning to roll this 
month—five months after enactment of 
the Truman aid bill and seven months 
after the March crisis. Commerce Depart- 
ment figures show that exports under the 
$400,000,000 program amounted to only 
$8,900,000 to both countries up to the end 
of August. Commerce spokesmen say Sep- 
tember exports were much higher, although 
figures are not yet available, and that 
October will see the program in full swing. 
Marshall plan proponents will cite the time 
lag between Congressional action and peak 
exports as proof of the need for quick 
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action. Opponents will argue that the ac- 
tual materials will arrive too late to be of 
aid this winter, anyway. 
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Food Export Estimates 

Commerce Secretary Harriman was lay- 
ing the facts straight on the record when 
he denied that he and Agriculture Secre- 
tary Anderson were at odds over food- 
export goals mentioned in their recent 
reports to the President. Before the Harri- 
man Committee report urging shipment of 
570,000,000 bushels of grain was made 
public, Anderson’s aides had explained to 
newsmen that his 470,000,000 bushel figure 
was what he believed could be shipped 
without emergency action. The difference 
of 100,000,000 bushels is the amount’ it’s 
hoped will be added as a result of the 


food-saving campaign. 


Auto Notes 

Anti-freeze shortages again are ahead 
this winter. A dearth of shipping drums 
will make alcohol short, and supplies of 
other solutions being produced at 1939 
rates simply aren’t adequate to meet en- 
larged demand . . . A new method of 
eliminating rust from radiators amazes 
testers in a major motor manufacturer’s 
laboratory. It’s a metal device whose 
galvanic-cell action causes rust and scale 
to dissolve and drop to the bottom of the 
radiator, from which it easily can be re- 
moved ... The practice by some garages 
of charging exorbitant prices for parts and 
repairs is spurring efforts of several lead- 
ing insurance companies to make up a na- 
tionwide list of “approved garages” to 
which motorists must go for car repairs if 
they want to collect insurance for damages 
... Patent rights to the plastic-body, rear- 
engine car designed by William Stout of 
Detroit have been bought by the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. 


Aviation Notes 

Despite unification, the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force still are feuding over which 
is to develop guided missiles . . . Military 
aviation will get major emphasis when the 
President’s Air Policy Commission reports 
in January; commercial airline problems 
will come into the picture largely as they 
figure in national security . . . Consolidated 
Vultee expects to flight test its six-engine, 
double-deck cargo ship, the XC-99, soon 
after the propellers arrive later this month 
... The Air Force is sending a group of 
experts to Alaska for a thorough study of 
Arctic conditions as they affect ground 
personnel and crash survivors. 


Business Footnotes 


Agriculture Department experts are 


_ quietly readying a comparatively simple 


system for compulsory rationing of grains, 
meats, and dairy products in case the Tru- 
man-Luckman voluntary program fails. 
Selection is under way of probable admin- 





istrative personnel—not to include anyone 
ever associated with the OPA . . . Several 
tractor manufacturers are beating the 
steel shortage by buying back from the 
government and reprocessing millions of 
dollars’ worth of surplus parts and equip- 
ment built during the, war . . . Dairymen 
are experimenting with thyroprotein in 
feed to boost milk output and butterfat 
content. Producing the effect of an over- 
active thyroid gland in a human, it makes 
the cow “live faster”—eat more and pro- 
duce more milk, sometimes by 40%. 
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Radio Notes 

News commentator Gabriel Heatter will 
be master of ceremonies for a new ama- 
teur hour, The Magic Curtain, now in the 
works at Mutual’s New York outlet .. . 
Crime Doctor, It Pays to Be Ignorant, 
and Milton Berle are being dropped by 
Philip Morris. Horace Heidt’s orchestra 
will replace Berle and the Ignorant period 
will be filled by a new show, Call for Mu- 
sic, starring Dinah Shore and Harry James 
... The movie star Susan Peters, whose 
legs were paralyzed in a shooting accident, 
is making a series of guest radio appear- 
ances to aid the veterans’ rehabilitation 
campaign. 


Movie Lines 

Joan Fontaine will play the feminine 
lead in RKO’s projected remake of “May- 
erling,” the 1987 French film which starred 
Charles Boyer and Danielle Darrieux . . . 
The Library of Congress is looking for 
contributions of some $20,000 from the 
movie industry and other interested don- 
ors to preserve its motion-picture archives. 
Lacking Congressional appropriations to 
carry on the program this year, the library 
must depend on gifts to prevent deteriora- 
tion and eventual disintegration of some 
of the irreplaceable reels in its collection 

. . “The Eternal Melody,” a modern 
version of Puccini’s opera “La Boheme” 
co-starring Janis Carter with the singers 
Jan Kiepura and Marta Eggerth, will be 
filmed in Rome for Columbia release. 


Book Notes 

Former Nazi Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels’s personal diaries detailing talks with 
Hitler will be published by Doubleday in 
March. They’re being translated and an- 
notated by Louis P. Lochner, longtime AP 
bureau chief in Berlin . . . Fulton Oursler, 
a Reader’s Digest editor who writes who- 
dunits under the name of Anthony Abbott, 
is the author of a forthcoming inspiration- 
al book, “The Precious Secret.” He was 
converted to Catholicism a few years ago 
. .. Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, who wrote 
“Memoirs of a British Agent” about his 
first world war experiences, is bringing out 
a new book called “Comes the Reckon- 
ing.” It describes his recent wartime serv- 
ice, principally as director general of the 
British Political Warfare Executive. 
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He gave freedom a house to live in 


AsHER BENJAMIN was a chubby two-year-old in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts when the American Revolution started. 

He never fired a shot in battle, but he did as much for 
independence as any man. 


For Asher Benjamin wrote a book, a plain and wonderful 
book, that gave the countryside a new American look. 


He called it The Country Builder's Assistant. Into it he put 
everything a man would need to know to build himself 
a house good enough for a citizen of a new, free country. 


It told a farmer or a handy town man how to lay his 
foundations strong and true . . . how to mix mortar and 
stucco ... how to make the outlines shapely and pleasing ... 
how to measure and fit and fasten. 


It showed a country carpenter how to build a church that 
was a clean and quiet monument to God .. . or a meeting 
house where free men could speak and listen, argue and 
agree, in the American fashion. 


There were friendly things in that book—big fireplaces 
where a man could take his ease after the day’s work, and 
doorways full of charm and hospitality, and fanlights that 
filled a room with dancing sunshine. Asher Benjamin knew 
what a house means to a man—a place to live his own life, 
in his own way, content, gracious and secure. 


The things that home means are the things America means, 
They are the good human values we affirm every time we 
put a vote into a ballot box, or put a coin into a child’s 
bank, or put another dollar into life insurance for the 
independence of those who depend on us. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 








P A special session of Congress late in November to con- 
sider appropriation of emergency funds for Western Europe is 
still planned by the Administration (for details see page 19). 


A hiatus between exhaustion of the old $350,000,000 relief 
appropriation Dec. 1 and resumption of shipments under the 
new program probably can’t be avoided. But Administration 
officials hope it will be brief. 


> Tax reduction is a bugaboo both to the Administration 
and to Republicans who favor fast action on relief. They fear 
an attempt to tie a tax bill to European relief by Representative 
Knutson and his group. 


A no-tax-cut, no-relief ultimatum may be served on the 
President by this group. Such a move is under consideration. 


Truman is expected to stand his ground against tax re- 
duction until after the Marshall plan is acted upon. Unless he 
changes his mind, he won’t make any deal with the tax cutters. 


> Rising prices will be another hazard to European relief. 
Taft and other Republicans already are making the argument 
that heavy export demand is one of the important props under 
the present high price structure. 


Close serutiny of the bill of particulars finally presented 
by the Administration is certain. The Taft forces will undertake 
to cut it to the minimum in the name of price restraint. 


What the Administration’s answer to this will be is still 
uncertain. Various proposals to control prices are under con- 
sideration by the President and his Cabinet. 


> Voluntary food saving will be given a trial first in any 
case. The Council of Economic Advisers favors this. But it 
wants to have a program of involuntary controls ready if it 
proves inadequate, as some Administration leaders believe it will. 


Whether these latest recommendations from the Ecov.omic 
Advisers will be published as a White House document, as 
others have been, is still undecided. 


> Detailed recommendations of the advisers: 

1—Renew export control authority, which expires shortly. 

2—Impose anti-speculation controls on commodity exchanges. 

8—Regwate milling processes to get a maximum of flour from 
available grain. 

4—Discourage feeding of wheat to cattle by a system of in- 
centives or penalties. 

5—Regulate shipping by creating something like the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

6—Prepare a blueprint of allocation and rationing of a few 
key commodities—not to invoke ‘at once but to have ready. 

7—Extend consumer credit and installment sales restrictions, 
due to be lifted Nov. 1. 

8—Keep taxes where they are. 


> Direct relief for Britain outside the long-range Marshall 
plan is still not contemplated by American officials. Britain will 
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take care of its emergency needs out of a $3,000,000,000 reserve 
of gold and other dollar assets. 


Aid from the Monetary Fund may be sought by the British. 
U.S. officials favor such a loan if the British can qualify under 
present regulations but they will oppose any liberalization of 
the rules in Britain’s favor. 


France may be helped through the emergency by another 
Joan from the World Bank. Originally projected for next year, 
this advance may be approved in time to cushion the winter 
crisis, although it cannot be used for food. 


> Restoration of German production to a level approaching 
prewar is regarded as a necessary corollary to the Marshall plan 
by Administration officials just returned from Europe. 


Pressure for more rapid restoration of the German 
economy can be expected from these officials, particularly high 
fiscal authorities. 


Members of the Herter committee, which includes some of 
the most influential members of the House, are expected to 
come to the same conclusion. They will return from their 
European tour this week. 


> An ambitious merchant-ship construction program will 
be recommended to President Truman soon by his committee 
on the merchant marine. 


Replacement of present obsolete craft and additions in 
special categories will be suggested to keep the world leadership 
in sea shipping achieved by this country during the war. 


Legislation authorizing a long-range program may be 
requested by the President in his State of the Union message 
opening the next session of Congress. 


> Formal rules of procedure governing dismissal of em- 
ployes deemed poor security risks by the State Department 
probably will stir up a furious debate. 


They entitle the dismissed employe to a hearing but give 
the departmental hearing board authority to withhold from 
him the specific information on which the case against him 
has been built up. 


Already under fire for dismissing ten employes and then 
allowing three of them to resign without prejudice, the depart- 
ment is expecting a further barrage of criticism. But officials 
think their code is as liberal as Congress will permit under 
special legislation passed last year. 


> Democratic Vice Presidential talk is picking up. Secre- 
taries Forrestal and Harriman are the most discussed members 
of the Administration, partly because both are from politically 
crucial New York State. 


General Eisenhower is seriously considered a possibility 
by some Democrats. If the Republicans pass him up at Phila- 
delphia, they say, Truman might try to persuade him to make 
it a Truman-Eisenhower ticket. 


Taft’s candidacy will be announced toward the end of 
October. He feels that his western trip, while it added no 
delegates to his bag, proved that he has enough support to 
make a strong run against Dewey. 
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What do you 


Plenty! Just count up the number 
of days railroad cars stand on your 
siding waiting to be unloaded. 


Then figure out your overtime car 
rental fees—your demurrage charges. 
Sizeable sum, isn’t it? 


Maybe you look on this parking ex- 
pense as necessary overhead. That 
used to be true. But it isn’t any more! 


Today there’s a new way to empty 
hopper cars. It’s fast, efficient and 
economical. It helps you wipe out 
those “‘fines” for overtime parking. 


It’s the new Robins Car Shakeout! 
It shakes the material in the car loose 
...enables it to flow freely and 
quickly through the hopper doors. 
It empties 50- or 70-ton cars “‘broom- 
clean’”’ in as little as 90 seconds. It 


unloads them no matter how tightly 
the load is packed. It even empties 
loads that are frozen solid! 


Actual field operations by hundreds of 
users prove that this new method of un- 
loading hopper cars is as much as twelve 
times faster than manual unloading. 


The Robins Car Shakeout performs 
its operation with no damage to the 
car... with no danger to the operator. 
It saves you hours of labor and much 
time and money. : 


Why not find out how a Robins Car 
Shakeout will help you eliminate 
overtime parking fines? 


A note on your company letterhead to 
Dept. N-10, Robins Conveyors Division, 
Passaic, N. J., will bring you this new 
booklet about the Robins Car Shakeout. 
Or ask for a Robins engineer to tell you 
the complete story in person. No obligation! 


pay for parking? 


CAR SHAKEOUT 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, Passaic, N. J. atk. 
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Y IN PASSENGERS CARRIED Y IN PERSONNEL TRAINING 
For ten years, American has led all domes- American excels all airlines in intensified, 
tic airlines in total passengers carried! thorough personnel training! 
VIN PASSENGER MILES FLOWN V IN TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 
Since 1937, American has led all domestic During the first six months of 1947, Amer- 
airlines in number of passenger miles flown! ican flew more transatlantic flights than 


any other airline! 


V ~ IN FLIGHTS FLOWN 


American, day-in and day-out, makes more 


VY IN DC-6 SERVICE 


American has the greatest number of DC-6 
aircraft in operation! 


VIN NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT | V/_IN AIRFREIGHT SERVICE 


American leads all domestic airlines in 


scheduled flights than any other airline! 


American was the first airline to operate 


number of airliners in service! Airfreight service! 


V4 IN ENGINEERING RESEARCH vA .--. AND, FOR THE FUTURE 
No other airline can match American’s ... for even greater leadership, American 
research facilities nor equal the technical has on order more DC-6 and Convair 
knowledge of its engineering staff! transports than any other airline! 


For reservations and information call your near- 
est American Airlines office or your travel agent. 
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Hurry-Up, Crisis, Slow-Motion Plan 


Rarely had a President of the United 
States been so lambasted by the nation’s 
press. Samples of the barrage that edi- 
torialists and columnists fired last week— 
The Boston Herald: “Where is our lead- 
er?” The Detroit Free Press: “Why pass 
the buck?” The New York Sun: “Mr. 
Truman dodges responsibility.” The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor: “Leisurely stop- 
gapping.” Harold L. Ickes: “A shameful 
failure in leadership.” 

What touched off such cannonading was 
the President’s two-hour, 35-minute téte- 
a-téte with eleven bipartisan Congres- 
sional leaders last Monday, Sept. 29, on 
immediate aid for Europe. Within the pri- 
vacy of Mr. Truman’s oval office, Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall led off. 
Taking only four minutes, he straightfor- 
wardly warned: American pipelines for 
wheat and coal to France and Italy would 
run dry by Dee. 1; starvation and freezing 
would set in; the already menacing Com- 
munist movements would grow’ even 
stronger—all this, unless Congress, in spe- 
cial session, voted $580,000,000 for stopgap 
aid pending final action on the long-range 
Marshall plan next spring. Marshall made 
a further observation: “If it’s handled 
properly . . . it will buy us an option, 
which we could exercise or not when the 
question of long-range aid comes up.” 

But rather than exercise the Presidential 
prerogative of calling Congress to meet 


Talburt—-N. Y, World-Telegram 















Quick! 
SOMEBODY- 
GET THIS 








THE HOT POTATO 








before the scheduled Jan. 2, 1948, Mr. 
Truman turned expectantly to the Repub- 
licans around him. Charles A. Eaton, the 
white-haired former Baptist minister who 
heads the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, spoke up. “It’s up to us of Congress,” 
he said, “but we can’t act until the com- 
mittees meet. Some of my members are 
in Europe, but I’m willing to summon 
them back at once. The fate of the country 
—maybe of the world—may depend on 
what we do and how soon.” Eaton’s op- 
posite number, Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, chimed in: “A sensible thing.” 


The upshot was that Eaton and Vanden- 
berg called their committees into emer- 














* VERY INTERESTING! WE MUST Discuss THIS 
NEXT JANUARY” 





Herblock—®© 1947 The Washington Post 


gency session—but not until Nov. 10. The 
GOP Congressional leaders couldn’t make 
the date earlier because many committee- 
men were now in Europe for inspection 
tours (see page 20). The Democratic Ad- 
ministration couldn’t ask for an earlier 
date because the State Department 
wouldn’t have details of its proposals 
ready until then. The House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees also planned 
to begin hearings shortly thereafter. Only 
then, presumably, would the special-session 
issue be met squarely. 


Significance— - 


Behind the scenes, it is political strategy 
that is dictating a slow-motion plan to 
solve a hurry-up crisis. Mr. Truman’s idea 














SAME OLD BALONEY 





Bishop— St. Louis Star-Times 


is to force the Republican Congress to 
share responsibility, and thus prevent a 
special session from becoming a_ political 
free-for-all. If the President thus invites 
the risk that American aid may come too 
late, he believes he is minimizing the risk 
that Congress may turn down the emer- 
gency scheme and repudiate the whole 
Aiarshall plan. 

As an ex-senator himself, Mr. Truman 
knows that a special session would be 
pointless unless and until the appropriate 
Congressional committees are convinced. 
Assuming they are, a special session, to be 
called by the President for about Dee. 1, 
is still a good bet. 

The gamble element is strong. The Dec. 
1 date may be too late. What looms next 
is the task of scraping the fast-emptying 
barrel for some sort of pre-stopgap aid, to 
tide Italy and France over until stopgap 
aid is ready. For Italy, Under Secretary 
of State Robert A. Lovett has announced 
that $55,000,000 in aid will be rushed by 


Dec. 1. For France, Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault has warned Mr. Truman 


that France might run out of dollars by 
mid-October, just before the crucial 
French elections. Obviously, he hoped for 
some pre-stopgap aid before then. 


The Luckman Approach 


The pitch iast week was “see it big, 
play it bold.” Charles (Chuck) Luck- 
man, the $300,000-a-year, boy wonder 
president of Lever Bros. Co., was sure the 
way to sell “President Truman’s “waste 
less” program of voluntary rationing to 
143,000,000 Americans should be little 
different from selling them soaps—Luck- 
man’s job for sixteen of his 38 years. 
The bright-eyed executive knew he had 
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only one weapon at hand—publicity. 
Neither the President nor the GOP Con- 
gressional leaders were any readier to call 
a special session to enact a compulsory 
save-food program than to vote stopgap 
financial aid to Europe. 

Hardly had Luckman flown to Washing- 
ton from Cambridge, Mass., in his com- 
pany’s Lodestar, Lady Lever, last Monday, 
Sept. 29, than he held court in Suites 616 
and 618 of the aristocratic Carlton Hotel. 


c 


Tossing off his jacket and puffing on his 
pipe, he plunged into round-the-clock talks 
with advertising and public-relations ex- 
perts. So far in life he had lived up to the 
“most-likely-to-succeed” accolade voted 
him by his senior class at Northeast High 
School in Kansas City in 1925. He had no 
intention of failing now. His plan called 
for what ad men term an “all media” drive 
that would rival wartime hoop-la. His con- 
fident boast: “America won’t fail.” 


Selling the nation’s No. 1 citizen on 
Tuesday was a snap. Luckman, an ex- 
newsboy and frustrated architect, left the 
President pleased as punch. “Just wait un- 
til you see the ads he’s got,” Mr. Truman 
told callers. “They’ll knock your eyes out.” 

Outwardly at least, the President was 
convinced the Luckman ballyhoo would 
work. He told Luckman’s 26-member Citi- 
zens Food Committee that a “minimum 
goal” of 100,000,000 bushels of grain 





What does a congressman see when 
touring Europe? Last week, NewswEEK 
asked Toni Howard, a member of its 
Berlin bureau, to discover what hap- 
pened to the parade of senators and 
representatives now passing through Ber- 
lin. Her report, covering only that city, 
follows: 


Two German workmen shuffled down 
the corridors of the OMGUS director’s 
building in Berlin. One carried a ham- 
mer and nails; the other, a bright red 
shingle reading “Mr. J. Anthony Pa- 
nuch,” and a somber black one which 
explained: “true Special Adviser.” Just 
around the corner from Gen. Lucius 
Clay’s conference room, they stopped 
before an empty office. This was it. They 
nailed the shingles on the door. 

It was Monday, Aug. 25. The next 
day, Panuch himself bustled in, a short, 
stocky man with a clanging New York 
accent. Military Government brochures, 
schedules, maps, and tables of organiza- 
tion whirred from duplicating machines 
and were stacked on THE Special Ad- 
viser’s desk. Up went two calendars, each 
8 feet by 5, for September and October. 
A girl secretary scanned War Depart- 
ment cables from Washington and 
covered the calendars with strange nota- 
tions. They were the arrival and de- 
parture times for eleven visiting Con- 
gressional committees and subcommit- 
tees, a total of 100 congressmen and 50 
aides, investigating the myriad aspects 
of American foreign policy. THE Special 
Adviser was ready for them. 

Whirling Dervish: How ready he 
was became only too evident last week. 
Seven committees already had come and 
gone, and Panuch had rushed them all 
through on a schedule so tight and so 
crowded they had barely been able to 
find a minute to see anything except 
what THE Special Adviser decided they 
should. He had been at their elbows 
every split second, whirled them from 
one staged conference to another, 
crammed them with predigested official 
Military Government information, then 
bundled them, breathless, into planes 
§ and whisked them off to America. 





Berlin Circuit: MG’s Guided Tour for Congressman 


He was very proud of himself. The 
fact—which he readily admitted—that 
few of the congressmen had ‘escaped 
from him to move around Berlin unes- 
corted, talk with American newspaper 
correspondents, or discuss the occupation 
with other than Panuch’s handpicked, 
personally rehearsed experts proved to 
THE Special Adviser that he was a success. 

It had taken intensive preparation. 
Early in the summer, Panuch had 


“cased” the committees in Washington, 
finding out precisely what questions were 
bothering them. General Clay and _ his 
staff, aware of past misinformed crit- 
icisms in Congress and faced with a mass 


Press Association 


Panuch, “what you'd call emcee” 


invasion, set out to get a fair hearing 
for OMGUS. The Panuch system took 
care of the invasion, but it also cut to 
the minimum contacts of the visitors 
with any but handpicked spokesmen 
within the headquarters. 

Guide and Emeee: As each com- 
mittee’s plane roared into Tempelhof 
airport, top OMGUS brass—either Gen- 
eral Clay or Ambassador Robert D. 
Murphy—waited to welcome it. Panuch 





made certain that even the pleasantries 
didn’t last too long, bundled the con- 
gressmen into cars for a quick tour of 
Berlin, then hustled them off to Clay’s 
or Murphy’s house for a “state dinner.” 
There, over cigars and brandy, Military 
Government officials sketched in the 
broad lines of their work. 

After the evening was over, Panuch 
snugly bedded the congressmen down in 
private rooms in the luxurious OMGUS 
Harnack House. On his bed table, each 
found Panuch’s kit—a brochure on mili- 
tary government, two organizational 
charts, several maps of Germany, a gov- 
ernment-written article on bizonal or- 
ganization, and a program of the events 
and appointments for the next day. 

In the morning, after breakfast, Pa- 
nuch led the congressmen into General 
Clay’s conference room, where previously 
rehearsed officials said their set pieces 
and answered questions, with THE Special 
Adviser acting “as what you'd call the 
emcee.” In front of each congressman, 
while the officials talked, were copies of 
the speeches. 

At 1 p.m., the interview broke up for 
luncheon at Harnack House, with the 
experts augmented by more OMGUS 
brass. Then came further briefings, in- 
terrupted by another tour of the city. 

Good-by Now: The briefings were 
concluded the following morning. Panuch 
gave the congressmen a quick lunch, and 
they raced for their plane. 

This week, after seven such whirls, 
Panuch could boast that he still hadn’t 
had a slipup. An experienced government 
bureaucrat, who since 1938 has run the 
gamut of the Federal alphabet—SEC, 
BEW, WPB, CPB, OWMR, OGR,* and 
State Department—he rubbed his hands 
in self-approbation and declared: 

“Oh, it’s an assembly line, all right. 
There’s never been anything like it.” The 
congressmen, he asserted, learned every- 
thing they needed “to explain to con- 
stituents where the money is going and 
why taxes can’t be cut.” 





*Securities and Exchange Commission, Board 
of Economic Warfare, War Production Board, 
Civilian Production Board, Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, Office of Government 
Reports. 
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“must be saved by the American people” 
to add to the 470,000,000 bushels now in 
sight for export this year. 

Cynies of the Press: Trying to con- 
vince Washington’s cynical press corps, 
however, was Luckman’s biggest ordeal. He 
knew it. Wednesday afternoon, in the 
White House’s stuffy projection room, the 
blue-eyed soap man, his hair bunched be- 
hind his ears like a violinist, asked 100 
reporters to be merciful. They weren't. 

Leading off, Luckman sounded his key- 
note: “Buy Wisely, Eat Sensibly, Waste 
Nothing.” Whereupon one Taft-conscious 
reporter challenged: “Does that mean you 
are asking the American people to ‘eat 
less’?”” When Luckman patiently explained 
that he was only asking the people to eat 
differently, not less, another newsman 
yelled: “Will that reduce prices?” Luck- 
man parried: “That would take a crystal 
ball to answer,” but he finally hazarded 
that “proper” food conservation would 
have a “beneficial” effect on the cost of 
living. 

What left the Washington newsmen 
feeling frustrated was that they heard no 
concrete plan for saving food, only flashy 
siogans like: “Don’t start World War III 
in your garbage pail.” 

“At these prices,” one newspaperwoman 
snorted, “you'll find only a melon rind in 
my garbage pail.” 

Publicly, all the Citizens Food Commit- 
tee initially urged on American housewives 
were five generalities, based on the usually 
overlooked fact that the bulk of the na- 
tion’s grain is eaten by animals, not by 
people: (1) Buy cheaper cuts of meat. 
(2) Don’t serve too much. (3) Don’t over- 
cook meat. (4) Use leftovers. (5) Save on 
poultry, eggs, butter, and cheese, which, 
like beef and pork, depend partly on grain 
feeding. 

Down on the Farm: Beyond that, 
the committee privately planned to ask 
consumers to take a food-crusade pledge 
by signing a coupon in their daily news- 
papers. Luckman’s initial success last week 
in getting distillers and brewers to agree 
to stop using wheat and to use less of other 
grains was at least a good omen. 

No one hoped more fervently than 
President Truman, as he opened the save- 
food appeal with the first telecast from 
the White House on Sunday night, Oct. 5, 
that the Luckman approach would work. 
The President’s proposals: (1) to indivi- 
dual Americans, meatless Tuesdays, no 
poultry or eggs on Thursdays,* one less 
slice of bread a day; (2) to distilleries, a 
60-day shutdown to conserve grain, and 
(3) to grain exchanges, an increase in mar- 
gin requirements to at least 331 per cent 
to curb “gambling” in grain. This Monday 
night the last plea was complied with 
when the directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade ordered the 33 1/3 per cent. in- 





*Reminded that Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Years’s fall on Thursdays this year, Luckman 
later substituted Mondays in those weeks. 
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Mr. Truman and Luckman*: Can snappy slogans feed the starving? 


crease. But optimistic as most officigls 
wanted to be, they could not help sub- 
scribing in some degree to the blunt ad- 
vice James, G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union and himself a 
member of Luckman’s committee, had 


_ given President Truman last week: “Avert- 


ing hunger and chaos in Europe by volun- 
tary rationing is like using a peashooter to 
bring down a B-29.” That at least was 
some measurement of the job ahead of 
Boy-Wonder Luckman. 


DIPLOMACY: 


Word War With Russia 


In the cold gray light of retrospect, as 
the State Department last week picked it- 
self up from the floor, even many diplo- 
matic officials ruefully admitted that per- 
haps it should never have stuck its chin 
out quite so far. Newspaper commentators 
went farther. 

With the infallibility of all second- 
guessers, they chorused that Soviet For- 
eign Minister V. M. Molotoff had tele- 
graphed his punch: When Ambassador to 
Moscow Walter Bedell Smith officially 
protested, with State Department permis- 
sion, against Boris Gorbatoff’s article in 
the Soviet Literary Gazette likening Harry 
S. Truman to Adolf Hitler, he should have 
anticipated that Molotoff would twist his 
protest into an excuse for heaping new 
calumnies on the United States (News- 
wEEK, Oct. 6). Similarly, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State John Peurifoy should have 
known that Molotoff would never give per- 
mission for-him and eleven members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to enter 
Russia. Even though the ostensible reason 
for the proposed visit was innocent enough 
—an inspection of the United States Em- 
bassy in Moscow—the Russians were 


bound to suspect that it was merely camou- 
flage. 

The newspapers were scathing. Arthur 
Krock in The New York Times accused 
the State Department of blundering. The 
Atlanta Constitution called Smith’s pro- 
test “ridiculous.” The Milwaukee Journal: 
“foolish.” The Cleveland Press and other 
Scripps-Howard papers: “worse than silly 

.. stupid.” Whether or not the adjectives 
were justified, they did nothing toward 
helping the State Department solve the 
problem that was giving it ever-increasing 
concern—how to counter Russia’s in- 
cessant anti-American propaganda, and its 
constant, infuriating snubs. 

American Answer? That Russia’s 
anti-American propaganda was planned in 
the Kremlin as part of the Soviet drive 
toward hegemony over all Europe, the 
State Department had no doubt. No one, 
including the Russians themselves, could 
take seriously Molotoff’s insistence that 
Russia’s press was free, and that he there- 
fore was not responsible for what the Soviet 
Literary Gazette said about Mr. Truman. 

Nor did the department doubt that 
anti-American propaganda would become 
steadily more intensive. On Thursday, Oct. 
2, the department revealed that seven 
days after the article on Mr. Truman, the 
Soviet Literary Gazette ran another on 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
denouncing him as “the Shylock of Wall 
Street.” 

Some congressmen had their own idea 
of what the United States should do— 
adopt a policy of tit for tat. Sen. William 
F. Knowland, California Republican, 
called on the President to admit only as 
many Russians into America as there were 
Americans entering Russia. The War De- 





*To the President’s right: Secretary of Com- 
merce W. Averell Harriman and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson; to his left, Luckman. 
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partment had already agreed on _ this 
strategy, and last week refused to let Rus- 
sian, Polish, and Yugoslav military at- 
tachés watch United States Army demon- 
strations on the grounds that American 
officers couldn’t watch theirs. 


Significance — 


Within the State Department, there is 
little agreement on how to counter the 
Russians. Many officials, including George 
F. Kennan and Charles E. Bohlen, are 
said to feel that unless the department is 
certain that whatever it does in any par- 
ticular situation will be effective, it should 
do nothing. They are reported to have 


heen highly critical of Smith, arguing that ~ 


since he was not prepared to hit back at 
Molotoff, he should have remained silent. 
Similarly, they have criticized Peurifoy, 
declaring that unless the United States 
can do something about them, it should be 
careful not to invite Soviet snubs. 


CITIES: 


Clearing Pittsburgh’s Air 


The coal and iyon that made Pittsburgh 
great also shut out its sky. For 107 years 
its air had been polluted by smoke and 
soot from the soft coal it mined and 
burned, and by the fine iron dust blown 
from its roaring blast furnaces. As far 
back as 1840, its citizens were complain- 
ing about the “sulphurous vapours” they 
were forced to breathe. 

To the world, Pittsburgh became the 
“Smoky City.” Doctors claimed they 
could recognize a deceased Pittsburgher by 
the blackened condition of his lungs. 
Alive, a Pittsburgher fared just as poorly 
—his clean shirt was gray-streaked before 
he got to his office: his wife’s curtains were 
hardly hung before they needed relaunder- 
ing: his children were deprived of the sun’s 
beneficial rays. In an average year, 1,000 
tons of soot, 10 tons of tar, and 261 tons 
of iron oxide fell on a square mile of Pitts- 
burgh. 

In winter months, fogs rolling up from 
the Ohio Valley mingled cozily with 
Pittsburgh’s smoke-filled air to become 
smog. By noon of a smoggy day, streets 
were blacked out, planes grounded, street 
lamps and auto headlights turned on, and 
Pittsburgh citizens lost one another in the 
gloom. In the portrait gallery of American 
cities, Pittsburgh was represented by a 
husky steel worker in grimy overalls, puff- 
ing a bituminous stogie. 

Last week, after a century of stalling, 
muttering, and groping in the dark, Pitts- 
burgh decided to break itself of a bad 
habit. It was going to quit smoking. 

The resolution had been in the making 
since 1941. In that year, Pittsburgh passed 
a smoke-control law, banning in its heat- 
ing plants, both residential and industrial, 
all but smokeless fuels, such as low-vola- 
tile anthracite coal and coke. The high- 
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volatile bituminous coal, mined in the 
Pittsburgh area, could be delivered by 
licensed coal dealers only if a heating 
plant was mechanically equipped to burn 
the coal smokelessly. Delayed by wartime 
shortages, the law became effective ane 
year ago for the city’s factories, office 
buildings, and railroads. Oddly enough, 
the city’s steel industry bore little of the 
blame. But even it had installed smoke- 
less equipment. 

Last Tuesday, Sept. 80, Pittsburgh’s 
142,000 one- and two-family homes took 
their last black puff. The city’s Bureau of 





The old days: Pittsburgh at noon 


Smoke Prevention headed by Prof. Sumner 
B. Ely hired thirteen “smoke inspectors” 
to patrol its 57-square-mile area in search 
of smoke-makers. Persistent violators faced 
possible fines and jail sentences. 

Pittsburghers were warned, however, by 
their mayor, David L. Lawrence, not to 
expect any “overnight miracles.” “No 
power is as great as the people’s own 
determination,” he warned. For once Pitts- 
burghers were determined; they were be- 
ginning to wonder if the sky over their 
city was really blue. 


GOVERNMENT: 


Reorganizing Reorganized 


A bare listing of the 1,140 executive 
agencies of the United States Government 
and their ranking bureaucrats takes up 86 
closely packed pages of the Congressional 
Directory. They are sprawled all over 
Washington in such fantastic confusion 
that professional consultants, who may be 
anything frowh tax lawyers to press agents, 








run a big business just showing clients the 
right turns in the maze. 

Even the consultants themselves are 
sometimes baffled. A client has a problem 
touching on income statistics in his busi- 
ness. To what agency should he take it? 
The bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Labor Department? The division of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Treasury? The 
Division of National Income of the Office 
of Business Economics of the Commerce 
Department? The Federal Trade Com- 
mission? You flip a coin and take yoir 
choice. 

Herbert Hoover, who learned a great 
deal about the Federal labyrinth in seven 
years as Secretary of Commerce and four 
as President, commented last week: “TI 
imagine that any computation would show 
that more citizens are employed trying to 
guide the relations of other citizens with 
the government than are actually em- - 
ployed by the government itself.” If this 
was hyperbole (since the executive 
agencies have more than 1,820,000 em- 
ployes), it nevertheless emphasized the 
enormity of the problem facing the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, which had 
just elected Hoover chairman by unani- 
mous vote. 

Stab After Stab: As far back as 1822, 
Congress set up a select committee to clari- 
fv the governmental confusion, but with- 
out results. Ever since, Presidents, Con- 
gressional committees, and public-spirited 
private research foundations have made 
similar sporadic stabs at the problem. 
Reorganization plan succeeded reorganiza- 
tion plan in almost every post-Civil War 
administration, including those of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson. Warren G. Harding. 
Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover. Un- 
der the Reorganization Act of 1939 alone, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt put through five 
successive reorganization plans. 

Still the chaos and the payrolls grew: 
Before the first world war, it took 4,300 
Federal employes to serve 1,000,000 citi- 
zens: by the end of the second, it took 
21,300. 

Now the Hoover Commission, backed 
by Democrats, Republicans, and a Con- 
gressional appropriation of $750,000, was 
setting out to do the job right, once and 
for all. If it succeeded, the achievement 
would be a monumental one. Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., 45-year-old Massachu- 
setts Republican, sponsor of the commis- 
sion plan, and Rep. Clarence J. Brown of 
Ohio, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Republican National Committee. 
who carried the idea through the House. 
would have made a historic contribution 

Nonpartisan Preject: The commis- 
sion was something of a phenomenon—it 
was completely nonpolitical. Unlike recent 
investigations of the Federal bureaucracy. 
the inquiry was definitely not intended as a 
foray against the New Deal, and it would 
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provide no campaign fodder for 1948. The 
Lodge-Brown bill setting up the commis- 
sion had been careful to state that it wasn’t 
expected to file any findings until Jan- 
uary 1949, after the Presidential election. 

The twelve commission members* rep- 
resented a wide range of political points of 
view. It was typical of the nonpartisanship 
animating the whole project that President 
Truman named as one of his four members 
George H. Mead, a Dayton industrialist 
and financier, and no New Dealer. In the 
same spirit, Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr. 
of Massachusetts named James Rowe, who 
had been one of President Roosevelt’s most 
ardent anonymous assistants before join- 
ing the Navy during the war. 

In operation, the commission planned to 
split into subcommittees, assigned to vari- 
ous phases of the governmental setup. 
Some studies would be farmed out to the 
Brookings Institution—which took a baf- 
fled look at bureaucracy in a survey ten 
years ago—and research departments at 
Harvard and the University of Michigan. 

The investigation will take fifteen 
months. By simplifying the complexities 
of government, eliminating its many dupli- 
cations, and streamlining its acknowledged 
inefficiencies, it will, if successful, save the 
taxpayer money. But equally important, 
it may enable the citizen to find his way 
around the government bureaucracy with- 
out either a guide or a guardian. 


SERVICES: 


Lee’s Needle Pushers 


When Robert Ruark, brash young 
Scripps-Howard columnist, wrote his blis- 
tering series of exposés last August charg- 
ing “brutal, degrading, and humiliating 
treatment” of American soldiers in the 
Italian command, the Army promptly or- 
dered an investigation. Ruark had accused 
the theater commander, Lt. Gen. John 
C.H. (Courthouse) Lee, and his staff of 
living like “kings,” misusing government 
property, and subjecting their ‘men to 
“mass intimidation and frightful misuse 
of privileges of, rank.” 

Last week, Maj. Gen. Ira T. Wyche, 
Army inspector-general, announced in a 
12,000-word report what he had learned 
in a tour of the Italian theater. According 
to Wyche, Ruark’s charges were “wholly 
erroneous,” “out of focus,” and compound- 
ed of a “few facts, half-facts, rumors, and 
untruths.” Some “isolated incidents of 
maladministration” were found, he said. 
One example: Enlisted chauffeurs were re- 
quired to wait long hours “to suit the 
social convenience of the officers.” These 
would be corrected, the Army asserted. 





*Hoover, Mead, Rowe, Joseph P. Kennedy, Rep- 
resentative Brown, Sen. George D. Aiken, Vermont 
Republican, and Sen. John L. McClellan, Arkansas 

mocrat, Rep. Carter Manasco, Alabama Demo- 
crat, Dean Acheson, Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal, Civil Service Commissioner Arthur S. 
Flemming, and Dr. James K. Pollock of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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Scripps-Howard editorial writers called the 
report a “whitewash.” 

Whatever the facts, many an ex-GI 
would find it hard to swallow at least one 
detail of the Wyche report. Ruark had 
charged that military prisoners were 
forced to clean their mess kits with surgical 
needles as punishment. Wyche’s explana- 
tion: soldiers did this of their own volition 
“as a pastime.” 


The Last Journey 


Last week, on Tuesday, Sept. 30, the 
converted Army transport Honda Knot 
sailed from Pearl Harbor, her destination 
San Francisco on October 10. Aboard her 
were the bodies of 2,292 Americans killed 
in the Pacific theater—585 of them vic- 
tims of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. On Saturday, Oct. 4, the transport 
Joseph V. Connolly sailed from Antwerp, 
carrying 6,300 war dead from the Henri 
Chapelle cemetery in Belgium. After pick- 
ing up North Atlantic war dead in New- 
foundland, the Connolly was scheduled to 
arrive in New York on Oct. 26. 

At Army piers in San Francisco and 
New York, special mortuary trains await- 
ed the dead. Converted from wartime 
hospital use, each olive-drab car now had 
its windows shuttered and was fitted to 
hold 60 of the bronzed-brown seamless- 
steel caskets. Service men and women 
stood by, carefully briefed to serve as 
individual escorts. for each casket from 
arrival point to final resting place in a 
private or national cemetery. Each escort 
was of the same race, branch of service, 
and rank as the man whose body he ac- 
companied. For the melancholy task which 
got under way last week, the Army had 
planned thoroughly and well. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
LABOR: 


Taft-Hartley Tryouts — 


Industry and labor finally were getting 
down to cases, and for the first time the 
nation was finding out last week precisely 
how the Taft-Hartley Act would work. On 
one provision of the act alone—the ban 
against secondary boycotts—two dramatic 
tests made headlines: 
>In New York City, where AFL team- 
sters striking against the Railway Ex- 
press Agency had also tied up the millinery 
industry by picketing independent truck- 
ing companies, ten millinery manufac- 
turers started damage suits under the act 
for $1,000,000 each. The teamsters hastily 
withdrew their pickets, and the milliners 
were able to resume deliveries. 
> In Albany, a jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the AFL longshoremen’s union and 
the AFL teamsters crippled both domestic 
and foreign oil and grain shipments from 
the Hudson River port. At the request of 
the National Labor Relations Board, a 
Federal court invoked the act to issue a 
temporary injunction, which forced the 
longshoremen back to work and started 
the shipments moving again. 

Another provision of the act—one mak- 
ing it possible for workers to ask the 
NLRB to “decertify” the union which 
represented it in collective bargaining— 
was approaching its first test in New York. 
There, thirteen employes of the Under- 
writers Salvage Co. asked the NLRB to 
hold an election to decide whether the 
CIO Wholesale and Warehouse Workers 
Union should continue to represent them. 
Despite the union’s protest, the board 
ordered hearings on the request. 


In Rockville Center, L.I., The Nassau 


nution 


The war dead go home: An honor guard watches the Honda Knot sail 
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Daily Review-Star took advantage of a 
third provision of the act—compelling 
unions as well as employers to bargain 
collectively. In an effort to circumvent 
the law, the International Typographical 
Union had refused to negotiate a contract 
with the newspaper, which thereupon filed 
a complaint with the NLRB. 

But all the wrinkles in the Taft-Hartley 
Act had not been straightened out. On one 
of them, the board itself was bitterly di- 
vided. General Counsel Robert N. Den- 
ham had ruled that general officers of the 
AFL and CIO, as well as officers of the 
particular unions involved, would have to 
sign affidavits denying Communist affilia- 
tions in order to qualify the unions for 
NLRB recognition. Last week found the 
board in a tizzy trying to decide whether 
it would be the better part of wisdom to 
overrule its counsel. 


Lewis’s Man 


In 1940, John L. Lewis broke with the 
New Deal in terrible anger, renouncing his 
alliance with Franklin D. Roosevelt. Ever 
since, the massive leader of the United 
Mine Workers, AFL, has glowered at the 
Wuite House from afar, though occa- 
sionally removing his cigar long enough to 
blast it with a Shakespearean imprecation. 

However, Lewis has never been one to 
let a grudge interfere with business. Last 
June, he was reluctantly forced to kick 
one of his most loyal henchmen, John T. 
Kmetz, out of the presidency of the 
UMW’s District 50 to make room for his 
brother Denny, a blurred carbon copy of 
himself. He was determined to find an- 
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other job for Kmetz, who had 
served him long and effusively 
on the union’s international 
executive board. 

When Philip Hannah re- 
signed as Assistant Secretary 
of Labor on Sept. 12 in pro- 
test against the Taft-Hartley 
Act, Lewis decided that his 
search was over. The fact that 
Lewis had sworn to destroy 
the act did not deter him in 
the slightest, nor did it faze 
him that Kmetz had parroted 
his threats against the law 
which, as Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, he would have to 
swear to uphold. Lewis needed 
a job for Kmetz; further, it 
paid $10,000 a year. 

By custom, the American 
Federation of Labor is_per- 
mitted to name one of the As- 
sistant Secretaries of Labor, 
while the CIO names another, 
and the Secretary of Labor a 
third. Lewis induced the AFL 
to ask Harry S. Truman to 
install his man. 


international 


Kmetz swears to uphold a law he swore to wreck 


Last week, President Tru- 
man assented. Kmetz moved 
into a paneled suite in the sprawling De- 
partment of Labor building. In addition 
to his salary and his title, the UMW lieu- 
tenant was given a private bathroom, with 
running ice water and a shower. 

Oddly enough, he had all the accouter- 
ments of power—but not a wisp of power 
itself. His only duty would be delivering 
speeches written for him at labor conven- 
tions too piddling for the Secretary of 
Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach to attend. 

However, that wouldn't bother Lewis. 
With Mr. Truman’s cooperation, the mine 
leader had taken care of his own. 


POLITICS: 


Dewey Favors 


For months—all during the first session 
of the 80th Congress and since—efforts to 
smoke out Gov. Thomas E. Dewey on na- 
tional issues had come to little. This week, 
Raymond Moley, once Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s No. 1 brain-truster and, since 1937, 
a Newsweek columnist, succeeded where 
others had apparently failed. In _ his 
NewswWeEeEK column, “Perspective” (see 
page 96), Moley wrote that he could 
say “with the certainty of personal knowl- 
edge” that: 

1—Dewey favors the major provisions of 
the controversial Taft-Hartley labor act. 

2—Dewey endorses the tax-reduction 
program passed by the GOP Congress last 
spring, but vetoed by President Truman. 

3—On foreign policy, Dewey favors the 
positions taken by his close friend and con- 
sultant, John Foster Dulles, who was re- 
cently the subject of a scathing attack by 





Andrei Vyshinsky, Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter of the U.'S.S.R. 

4—Generally, Dewey believes the Re- 
publican position on major issues in the 
recent Congress was on the whole the 
correct one. 


Truman vs. MacArthur 


However unlikely a Truman-vs.-Mac- 
Arthur race for President might be in 1948, 
the indefatigable opinion collector George 
Gallup last week matched the pair in a 
trial heat. The poll showed a runaway: 
Harry S. Truman 49 per cent, Douglas - 
A. MacArthur 37 per cent, no opinion 14 
per cent. In comparison, Gallup had _re- 
cently shown the President barely nosing 
out Thomas E. Dewey, 46-44, and badly 
trailing Dwight D. Eisenhower, 48-39. 


Taft’s Trip 


Robert A. Taft last week came home to 
Cincinnati after traveling 12,000 miles 
within 27 days and making two dozen 
stump speeches through California, Ne- 
vada, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. For the nation’s voters, he had 
detailed exactly where he stood politically 
on everything from universal ‘military 
training (“it would encourage war’) to 
food conservation (“eat less’) , from Com- 
munism (“eliminate its influence”) to the 
atom bomb (“retain it”). For himself he 
had gone west to learn whether the people 
wanted him to become a candidate for the 
Republican Presidential nomination. Bui 
if he had reached any decision he was 
not ready to announce it. 

“The principal conclusion I have 


formed,” he said, “is that the Republi- 
cans will carry these six states in 1948 for 





Dewey: A chink in the silence 
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Congress and for President. These states 
went Republican in 1946, and the prevail- 
ing opinion is that the Republicans will 
be even stronger in 1948. 

“With regard to the nomination I will 
compare the conclusions I have formed 
with other information from the East and 
make my reply to the Ohio Central Com- 
mittee about Oct. 24.” 

Beyond that he would only say the trip 
had been “pleasant and successful.” 


Selling Ness to Cleveland 


The job called for salesmanship. Eliot | 


Ness had been away from Cleveland pol- 
itics so long, first heading the Federal 
Venereal Disease program in wartime, then 
chairmanning Diebold, Inc., vault and safe 
manufacturers, that his headline-making 
exploits of the ’30s were almost forgotten: 
how Capone mobsters in Chicago had tried 
to bribe the youthful Justice Department 
agent by tossing bundles of cash into his 
pursuing sedan; how, as Cleveland’s Safety 
Director, he set up “whoopee squads” to 
cut down drunken-driving fatalities; how 
he hustled crooked police and labor rack- 
eteers to jail; how, unarmed in the face of 
gangsters’ machine guns, he raided the 
notorious Harvard gambling club in subur- 
ban Cleveland. 

Now 44 and running for mayor as an 
independent Republican in his first try for 
elective office, the Norwegian baker’s some- 
what bashful son planned huckster meth- 
ods to sell himself all over again: catchy 
slogans like “Vote Yes for Eliot Ness”; a 
four-page free tabloid, The Ness News; 
Calvert-type newspaper ads stating that 
John Jones “has switched to Eliot Ness”; 
a scheme of personally handing out his 
campaign leaflets at factory gates. 

Kid Gloves: What cramped Ness’s 
style, however, was that his Democratic 
opponent, Mayor Thomas A.* Burke, was 
his old-time friend and associate during 
the regimes of Mayors Harold H. Burton, 
now Supreme Court justice, and Frank J. 
Lausche, later governor of Ohio. The re- 
sult was a kid-gloves campaign. Ness ac- 
cused his friendly opponent of being “dis- 
interested, uninspired, and complacent.” 
The unassuming, earnest mayor, with a 
self-proclaimed “passion for anonymity,” 
replied: “The best politics is good govern- 
ment.” Politics couldn’t have been politer. 

Last week Cleveland voters indicated 
strongly what their decision would be on 
Nov. 4. In their nonpartisan primary, they 
gave Burke 47 per cent of the vote to 
Ness’s 30 per cent. Ness’s only hope for 
victory was to sell himself to the remain- 
ing 28 per cent, mostly insurgent non- 
Irish Democrats, who had voted for ex- 
Councilman Eddie Pucel. Whoever won, 
most Clevelanders were convinced that 
their city wouldn’t lose. 





*For nothing. Burke was baptized Thomas Lee 
Crile Burke. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES, 





How Aid to Europe Is Being Sereened 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


now in the hands of the President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid, otherwise 
known as the Committee of Nineteen or 
the Harriman Committee. This is the 
group of private citizens—industrialists, 
economists, labor leaders, and others un- 
der the chairmanship of the Secretary of 
Commerce—which the Presi- 
dent appointed June 22 to 
determine the kinds and 
amounts of our resources that 
can be made available to aid 
foreign countries without in- 
jury to our economy. In a 
word, the problem assigned 
to the Committee of Nine- 
teen was “availability.” 
This Committee rapidly 
discovered that it would be a 
waste of effort to make estimates of 
“availability” before it had a list of spe- 
cific demands or requirements. This fact 
has been widely publicized. What is per- 
haps less generally realized is how much 
the studies of this committee have been 
broadened. In addition to reporting to 
what extent the needs listed at Paris can 
be met safely and wisely without over- 


. European recovery program is 


~ straining our economy, the Committee 


of Nineteen probably will recommend 
how American aid to Europe should be 
administered. It has a subcommittee on 
that problem under the chairmanship of 
former Sen. Robert M. La Follette. 

The Committee of Nineteen will also 
screen the Paris list of requirements. 
That is, it will not merely estimate how 
much of these requirements we could 
supply if Congress appropriated the 
money. It will seek to ascertain how 
fully the requirements themselves are 
justified, where they might be reduced 
or shifted, etc. In short, it now looks as 
if the Committee of Nineteen would be 
the agency which—assuming that its 
members reach substantial agreement— 
will draft the long-term, as distinct from 
the urgent stopgap, Marshall program. 
Its report is due Nov. 1. 


N view of the central importance 
which the Committee of Nineteen 
now assumes, some notes on its working 
methods seem in order. In addition to 
the published general report of the Paris 
conference, the Harriman Committee 
has the papers of the technical subcom- 
mittees of the conference. Some of these 
are not sufficiently precise, especially in 





terms of end products under such head- 
ings as steel and mining equipment. A 
group of European technicians from the 
Paris conference was due in Washington 
this week to answer the questions of the 
Committee of Nineteen. 

The committee is augmenting its staff 
temporarily with specialists borrowed 
from various governmental 
departments and from _pri- 
vate industry. Most of the 
experts on capital goods will 
come from private industry; 
most of those on food and 
raw materials from the gov- 
ernment. By tying in repre- 
sentatives, at the expert 
level, from such departments 
as State, Agriculture, and the 
Interior, the committee hopes 
to avert the confusion and loss of time 
which might result from a series of in- 
dependent studies. . 

In addition, liaison already has been 
established with the staff of the select 
committee of the House, under the 
chairmanship of Representative Herter, 
which is now sailing for home after a 
month’s tour of inquiry in Europe. 
Similar tie-ups with the staffs of the 
regular committees of Congress which 


must pass on the program apparently 
will be invited. 


RELIMINARY study of the Paris esti- 

mates has raised a number of ques- 
tions. Examples: Have the participants 
planned to get as much food as they 
might in future years from their colo- 
nies? Would the increase in coal output 
projected at Paris be sufficient to sup- 
port the plans for expansion of steel 
production? 

Some of the questions raised cannot 
be answered conclusively by the time 
the committee submits its report. They 
involve such unpredictable factors as 
the weather and rates of industrial out- 
put in various countries subjected to 
severe internal and external political 
stresses. 

It seems certain that the Paris esti- 
mates for 1948—the first year of the 
long-range program—will be boiled 
down. A reduction in terms of products, 
however, may not mean a reduction in 
cost. The Paris dollar estimates were 
based on the price level of June 1947, 
which was below present levels, es- 


pecially for food. 
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THE U.S. TEAM: 


UNITED NATIONS 








Wanted—Marshall Plan for Marshall 


To his many worries over American pol- 
icy in Palestine, Greece, and Korea War- 
ren R. Austin, permanent United States 
representative to the UN, last week added 
one of his own: how to get a $62 enter- 
tainment allowance from the American 
Government. Persuaded by his_ political 
advisers that the United States’ relations 
with some of the Scandinavian countries 
needed cementing, Austin did his best to 
cement them at a luncheon at the Colony 
Inn in Great Neck, near Lake Success. 

The guests ate heartily and one of the 
ambassador's aides cheerfully picked up 
the cheek. The amount, $62, was con- 
siderably more than the ready cash in the 
aide’s pockets. After a whispered confer- 
ence the other American advisers present 
chipped in and the bill was paid amid 
ardent handshakes by the well-fed Scan- 
dinavians. Austin, who reimbursed his 
aides, is now waiting for a ruling on his 
own reimbursement. 

This question of entertainment allow- 
ances has plagued the American delega- 
tion to the Assembly ever since it arrived 
m New York. An economy-minded Con- 
gress had cut the State Department ap- 
propriation so much that an allowance of 


: . RENE . ; 


Virile Freshman: Prince Seif el Islam Abdullah of Yemen (right) 


only $4,000 was assigned for entertainment 
during the current UN session. The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria’s bill for Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall’s cocktail party dur- 
ing the first week of the Assembly totaled 
$8,000. However, under an informal Mar- 
shall-Austin agreement only $2,000 of that 
sum is to come from the delegation’s al- 
lowance while the rest is to be covered 
somehow from other State Department 
funds. 

Penny Diplomacy: To preserve the 
remaining $2,000 a State Department rul- 
ing now forbids the entertainment of for- 
eign delegates unless such expenditure is 
authorized in advance by a two-man com- 
mittee consisting of Durward V. Sandifer, 
principal executive officer, and Richard S. 
Winslow, secretary general of the delega- 
tion. There has been no decision yet on 
whether Austin’s Colony Inn luncheon— 
which did not receive prior approval—is 
reimbursable or not. 

Worried State Department officials com- 
pared the United States’ entertainment 
activities with those of other countries. 


Their investigation disclosed that the Iraqi 
Consul General’s reception at the Waldorf’? 
cost $20 per head. Its menu consisted of 





Sa SO : 
International 


chats with Prince Faisal of Saudi Arabia after Yemen and Pakistan 
became UN's newest members last week. In the Prince’s jeweled 
belt is a 400-year-old dagger that symbolizes Yemenese manhood. 
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26 items including Russian caviar, halibut 
salad Gabrielle, curry Indienne, broiled 
lobster, breaded baby chicken, and cham- 
pagne. But the hospitality extended by 
Secretary Marshall had to be limited to 
Scotch, bourbon, martinis, and appetizers 
at a cost of $6.75 per head. 

One American delegate, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, offered to step into the breach with 
small parties to be given at her own ex- 
pense in her Washington Square apart- 
ment. But protocol officials insisted on 
more funds for entertainment. “If this 
thing continues.” one of them sighed re- 
signedly, “we shall soon have to have a 
Marshall plan for Marshall.” 


Series Business 


On Oct. 4, the schedules of nine com- 
mittees of the General Assembly were 
posted on the bulletin board. As an “add 
to the agenda” the ninth was scheduled 
for 1:30 p.m. in Room “Ebbets Field.” Its 
name: “Dodgers-Yankees Committee.” 


PROPAGANDA: 


Well-Wishers Anonymous 


Fearing persecution, the writers withheld 
their names, but each wished to thank 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky for his “courageous 
defense of the cause of peace” by uncov- 
ering America’s warmongers. The Soviet 
Foreign Vice Minister’s fan mail expressed 
the thoughts of “millions of people’—or 
so wrote Pravda last week. 

Among the excerpts it reprinted on Oct. 2 
was the praise of “T. H.” from Boston 
for “taking to task those degenerates from 
Wall Street, those big shots and gamblers 
who are trying to cause a war with the 
Soviet Union.” From “an American wom- 
an” came the hope that “you don’t think 
that the main mass of people approve the 
disgusting statements of the State Depart- 
ment.” Another wished “we had more 
Americans like you with courage to get up 
and tell the truth.” 


ASSEMBLY: 


Deal for Council Seats 


Shortly before the General Assembly met 
on Sept. 30 to elect new members to fill 
the expiring Australian, Brazilian, and Pol- 
ish seats on the Security Council, José 
Arce of Argentina approached Andrei 
Gromyko of Russia. The dapper South 
American told Gromyko that his country, 
which shared the candidacy for the Bra- 
zilian vacancy with Uruguay, needed the 
support of the Rassian bloc for election. 
If the six Russian votes went to Argentina, 
Arce promised to switch the twenty Latin 
American votes from Czechoslovakia, which 
the United States backed, to the Ukraine, 
Russia’s aspirant for the Polish seat. 

The deal was: arranged and Argentina 
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A real old-fashioned hitching post 
FOUR 


E PuT the four red roses and 

the cocktail on this old-fash- 
ioned hitching post to make it an 
even more delightful symbol of 
welcome for arriving guests. 


For there’s nothing quite so 
heart-warming as an Old Fash- 
ioned made with that matchless 
whiskey—Four Roses. 


That’s because Four Roses has 
a special, distinctive flavor all its 
own—rich, velvety-smooth, and 


satisfying—a flavor that’s different 
from that of any other whiskey 
you've ever tasted. 

We wish you’d get some Four 
Roses today. At the very first sip 
you'll see what we mean. Try it, 
won't you? 


Fine Blended Whiskey — 90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies, 60% grain 
neutral spirits. 

Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 








There's only one nbassador 
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It doesn’t take a second look to tell you that here 
is a truly distinguished motor car. Bis and bold.. 
long, rakish...the new Nash Ambassador was 


born to be admired. 


Under the proud hoed is the famous 112=horse= 

power, valveein=head engine that makes this 
America’s outstanding d=cylinder car. With the 
silent pace of the Fourth Speed Forward and the 
sprinting dash of the Automatic Overtake ... it 


offers an entirely new experience in motoring. ; 
it 


But step into the new Ambassador. It is superbly 
upholstered. It has all those extra refinements ase 
sociated with custom cars. Above all, it offers the 

greatest thing ever devised for comfort—a Nash 
W eather-Eye Conditioned Air System. 


Ves, the new Ambassador is the most remarkable 


motoring value in the world. See your Nash dealer. 


Drive it. Then you'll know why so many discrim= 


. . 4/4 , 
1ating motorists say year alter year: There’s 


only one automobile—the Nash Ambassador!” 





Youll be head with 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-K: 


Great Cars Since 1902 


elvinator Corporation, Detroit 
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UNITED NATIONS 





Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplo- 
matic correspondent, sends the following 
preview of the policy the United States 
is shaping up with the aim of not irrev- 
ocably antagonizing either the Arabs 
or the Jews over Palestine. 


The United States delegation has de- 
cided, for the time being at least, to con- 
tinue to stand on Secretary Marshall’s 
inconclusive Palestine statement which 
promised to give “great weight,” but 
as yet no support, to the majority recom- 
mendation of the UN Special Committee 
that Palestine be partitioned. In a speech 
scheduled for delivery by the American 
delegate, Herschel V. Johnson, the Unit- 
ed States Government reiterates its 
oft-expressed sympathy with a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, though it 
carefully avoids any commitment as to 
the sovereignty of the Home. — 

The draft of the speech, which is sub- 
ject to last-minute changes, has been 
described as offering the way to consid- 
erable concessions in favor of the Arabs. 
It stresses the urgent need for a UN so- 
lution of the problem but does not, at 
this time, deal with the methods of im- 
plementing it. Other United States state- 
ments on Palestine are also in the mak- 





Arabs, Jews, and the U.S. Policy on Palestine 


ing. Their tenor will depend on the reac- 
tion to the Johnson speech. 

It is possible—some say it is probable— 
that even if the United States votes for 
the UNSCOP report it may still fail of a 
two-thirds Assembly majority. If this 
should happen the United States would 
have discharged its moral, obligations 
toward the Zionists through its favorable 
vote. It could then proceed to drafting a 
solution more acceptable to the Arabs. 

Bark and Bite: The Palestine prob- 
lem was discussed all last week by a se- 
lect group of the American delegation 
under conditions of utmost secrecy. The 
group consisted of Secretary Marshall, 
UN Assembly delegates Warren Austin 
and Johnson, and Maj. Gen. John Hill- 
dring and Charles E. Bohlen, special ad- 
visers. From the group’s discussions there 
has emerged unanimous agreement that 
no solution would be acceptable to the 
United States which (1) involved the use 
of American troops and (2) did not 
solve the problem of the DP’s now anx- 
ious to migrate to Palestine. 

The Palestine situation, though -d- 
mittedly dark, is not regarded as 
entirely hopeless by United States dele- 
gates. Secretary Marshall and his 
advisers derived some comfort from per- 


sonal visit of prominent Jewish-Amer- 
ican leaders who gave assurances that 
a non-Zionist solution of the Pales- 
tine problem would be satisfactory to 
them. There also appears to be a serious 
lack of unanimity within the Zionist 
camp. So great were the discrepancies 
between the statements made by various 
Zionist leaders that General Hilldring, 
who has patiently listened to Arabs and 
Jews since the opening of the Assembly, 
suggested that they agree on a spokes- 
man who could call in additional wit- 
nesses as needed. Robert Nathan, war- 
time production planner, was chosen as 
the spokesman. 

The Arabs, too, appear to be less 
threatening in their private talks than 
they are in public. An authentic report of 
the so-called Bludan conversations of the 
Arab League dismisses as preposterous 
the idea that the Arabs would cancel 
oil concessions in reprisal for Western 
support of the Jewish cause. For one 
thing, the report points out, such action 
would deprive the Arabs of oil royalties, 
their chief source of revenue. Moreover, 
State Department officials are carefully 
checking reports that both Arabs and 
Jews in Lake Success and elsewhere were 
sending out feelers for direct talks. 








was elected, as was Canada (to replace 
Australia) , on the first ballot. But the vote 
for the third seat split, with the Ukraine 
four votes short of a two-thirds majority. 
As Czechoslovakia retired from the slate, 
Secretary Marshall left the General As- 
sembly Hall for the World Series. The next 
day the vote remained divided between 
the Ukraine and India, a more or less last- 
minute candidate. After nine inconclusive 
ballots, the matter was adjourned for a 


week in the hope that private conversa- | 


tions could break this newest UN deadlock. 


RUSSIA: 


The Reborn Comintern 


The Russians have started a counter- 
offensive which will widen the split in the 
United Nations. On Oct. 5 Pravda_ in 
Moscow and the French Communist 
paper L’Humanité in Paris, reported simul- 
taneously that the Communist Interna- 
tional, officially abolished in 1943, had in 
effect been reestablished. 

A secret meeting held somewhere in 
Poland late last month, under the egis of 
two members of the Soviet Politburo, An- 
drei A. Zhdanoff and Georgi M. Malenkoff, 
brought together Communist or “Workers’ 
Party” leaders from eight other nations— 
France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Poland. 
The conference, the papers reported, agreed 
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to establish an “information bureau” at 
Belgrade consisting of two representatives 
of each member party. It will publish a 
fortnightly organ in French and Russian. 
Above all, it will “exchange experiences, 
and, in case of necessity, coordinate the 
activity” of the nine parties. 

The purpose of the new International: 
To counter “American imperialism” as 
exemplified by the Truman-Marshall pro- 
gram. Its first effort: a Communist offen- 
sive against the French Socialist’ and 
British Labor parties. . 

The Pravda communiqué made clear 
that Communists consider such “right 
wing Socialists’—in Italy, Austria, and 
Germany, as well as Britain and France— 
their principal enemies in Europe. It 
singled them out by hame as “traitors” 
to the anti-imperialist cause, thus in effect 
throwing down the gauntlet for renewal 
of the historic conflict between Com- 
munist and Socialist internationals. . 


GREECE: 


Balkan Bygones 


A lonely Bulgarian observer in the dele- 
gates’ lounge at Lake Success was eagerly 
explaining his country’s case to a bored 
correspondent. “It’s all a question of oil. 
The Americans want Mediterranean oil,” 
he stormed. “They want bases in Greece 
and we Bulgars have to suffer. We are 
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victims of American imperialism.” Some 
eighteen months ago the same Bulgarian 
official was explaining to the same news- 
paperman that Bulgaria had the greatest 
admiration for the United States and for 
its unselfish aid to the rest of the world. 

Although the majority of the Security 
Council’s special commission on Greece 
had charged Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Albania with illegally supporting Greek 
guerrillas fighting the Greek Government, 
the United States last week decided to let 
bygones be bygones. In a surprise state- 
ment to the General Assembly’s Political 
and Security Committee, United States 
delegate Herschel V. Johnson agreed to 
eliminate that portion of the American 
resolution which accused the three Balkan 
countries of illegal aid, on condition that 
they accept the majority decisions of the 
Assembly on the. rest of the resolution: 
Late this Monday, however, all hopes of 
a compromise seemed doomed when Soviet 
Foreign Vice Minister Andrei Vishinsky 
flatly rejected the American proposal, call- 
ing it a “horsetrade” a> insulting as a 
“horsewhip across the face.” 

But the United States was determined 
to find a middle ground for solving the 
Greek problem. Taking note of the Russian 
bloc’s charge that American aid to Greece 
had by-passed the United Nations, Secre- 
tary of State Marshall decided to give the 
UN a complete and up-to-date report on 
American activities in Greece. 
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Dreaming of a Tory Commons 


The poster across the base of the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square read: “Gen- 
eral election.” The theater advertisement 
across the square read: “Perchance to 
Dream.” At a recent anti-government rally 
probably no one noticed this bit of acci- 
dental irony. At any rate by last week 
the Tories had advanced beyond merely 
dreaming of a general election. At the 
party conference at Brighton, Winston 
Churchill on Oct. 4 demanded the elec- 
tion of a new House of Commons—“at an 
early date.” 

Yet it was unlikely that Churchill ex- 
pected or wanted his demand answered 
that soon. A Newsweek observer at the 
Trades Union Congress last month wrote: 
“This time I think the Labor government 
has had it—it’s the beginning of the end. 
It will take some time though and the 
smart Tories are willing to wait—indeed 
prefer to wait.” When the chance comes 
a Conservative success will depend on two 
things: (1) whether the party can ham- 
mer out a program with a wide popular 
appeal, and (2) whether Churchill is ahead 
of the times, as he thinks, or so far be- 
hind them that he has lost all perspective, 
as his enemies profess to believe. 


The Tories at Brighton took up the demand of this anti-government meeting ,in London 


To the Right, Please 


The 80-foot dome that rises behind the 
Royal -Pavilion at Brighton, England’s 
largest seaside resort, once sheltered the 
stables of King George IV. Now the 
p:vilion is a museum and “The Dome” has 
become a conference hall. 

Beneath The Dome last week gathered 
2,000 members of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist associations— 
popularly known as Conservatives, and 
still more popularly as Tories. In the 
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nearby Dolphin Theater were 1,000 more, 
overflow from the 68th and largest con- 
ference the party had ever held. Cheering, 
applauding, and shouting interjections at 
the speakers like their fellows in The 
Dome itself, the Dolphin contingent 
watched the. three-day conference on a 
10-by 13-foot television screen. On plat- 
form and screen, the delegates heard and 
saw things to warm a Tory heart. Sir 
Her: »rt Williams set the keynote for the 
exuberant meeting: “We have the most 
fantastically incompetent government that 
has ever existed in these islands.” 
Anthony Eden, the party’s No. 2 man, 
unfolded the Conservative alternative plan 
to Socialist rule and the delegates adopted 
“as a clear restatement of the general prin- 
ciples of Conservative economic policy” 
the Industrial Charter drafted last spring 
by a committee under Richard Austin 
Butler. The charter concedes the national- 
ization of the coal mines and of the Bank 
of England and public ownership of the 
railways, although it opposes nationaliza- 
tion of the steel industry and would return 
to private ownership some aspects of road 
transport and of civil aviation. And while 
rejecting further economic controls, which 


“breed like rabbits,” it promises not to 
remove control from “any necessity of life 
until we are certain it is within the reach 
of every family.” In effect, the entire party 
had adopted much of the program of the 
Young Tories and their slogan: “Forward 
—To the Right.” 

With its program thus roughly outlined 
and its challenge to a new election unani- 
mously issued, the party conference ad- 
journed for a mass meeting on Oct. 4 to 
hear its leader and hero. Winston Church- 
ill endorsed the charter and Eden’s plat- 


form, and echoed the call for an early 
election. But he warned against “false 
promises and vain boastings” and cited 
his. opponents’ experience: “They [Labor] 
are in the grim and disagreeable position 
of having promised blessings and given 
burdens, of having promised prosperity 
and given misery, of having promised to 
abolish poverty and only abolished wealth, © 
of having vaunted their new world and 
only wrecked the old.” 

By contrast, the Conservatives stand 
for “a basic minimum standard of life 
and labor below which a man or woman of 
good will, however old or weak, shall not 
be allowed to fall . . . Once that standard 
is being faithfully and even rigorously 
worked for . . . we propose to set the 
people free.” 


Churchill at Chartwell 


“We need 
Churchill.” ; 

That was the way Harold MacMillan, 
president of the Conservative ‘party, in- 
troduced the former P.M. last week to 
the assembled Tories at Brighton. Church- 
ill agreed. The cheers of crowds as, smok- 
ing a cigar and making his V-for-Victory 
sign, he appeared in an open car, sharp- 
ened the old warrior’s unconcealed desire 
to retire from his present life to the toils 
of high office. As such things go, however, 


a Prime Miuinister—Mr. 





International 


Churchill combines activity, pleasure, and 
profit about as well as it can be done in 
austere Britain. 

Chicks and Bricks: Half of England 
would have gladly paid admission to watch 
Churchill during the past few weeks re- 
pairing the chicken runs on the farm he 
bought recently to expand his estate, 
Chartwell, in Western Kent. He climbed 
onto the roof and vigorously renewed the 
tar while half a dozen German war prison- 
ers who work on the farm stood about 
below handing up materials. When he had 
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finished for the day, Churchill 
clambered down, eyed his 
handiwork with satisfaction, 
climbed into his new jeep, 
which he sometimes drives 
himself, and bumped back 
along the narrow country lane 
to his red_brick house. 

Chartwell, new by British 
standards, was built shortly 
before the first world war and 
has been owned by Churchill 
for about 25 years. It sits on 
the brow of a hill, with its 
plain back to the road and its 
facade overlooking one of the 
loveliest valleys in England. 
Churchill lives there when the 
House of Commons is not in 
session, week ends there when 
it is. : ’ 

Like other Englishmen, he 
has some difficulty maintain- 
ing his house and does not 
use all twenty rooms. Its main- 
tenance staff includes two 
maids, a cook, a valet-butler, 
two gardeners—and the mas- 
ter. Churchill himself, besides 
tarring the chicken runs, has 
laid thousands of bricks around 
the estate to build the pow- 
erhouse, much of the studio, 
and the boundary walls. He 
recently said: “I’ve laid 200 
bricks in one day—that’s well 
up to trade-union standards.” 

Churchill also constructed the series of 
fish ponds before the house and stocked 
them with carp. His intimates say there 
is something distinctly regal about him as 
he sits before his fish ponds tossing out 
tidbits from a sack at his side.- 

Statesman’s Day: Churchill neither 
retires nor rises as late as legend says. 
He usually awakens between 7 and 8, 
breakfasts in bed, and immediately begins 
on his daily quota of cigars. He then rings 
for a secretary and from copious diaries, 
letters, and state documents begins dic- 
tating his war memoirs, of which the first 
volume is to be published next spring. By 
tradition, British Prime Ministers take 
with them from Downing Street their 
semipersonal documents (such as Church- 
ill’s correspondence with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt) even if they deal with state 
affairs. 

Churchill dictates all his writings, often 
wearing a bathrobe and pacing about a 
large bedroom-workroom as he talks. When 
he has finished, one of his four secretaries 
brings him the typescript, which he checks 
carefully. : 

He rarely dresses before 11, then often 
dons RAF battle dress—with a Stetson 
hat in summer—to receive luncheon guests. 
He invariably naps in the afternoon for 
40 minutes to an hour and a half, then does 
his chores around the estate. Although 
Churchill wears strange, informal daytime 
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International 


Wistiul Woman: A charwoman in Dor- 
land Hall, London, halts her chores to gaze 
at a manikin wearing an all-silk bridal 
gown, a sample of British design on dis- 
play at the Women’s Fair and Exhibition. 


clothes at Chartwell, he always dresses for 
dinner. 

His dinner conversation tends to be 
about world or national affairs, but  fre- 
quently ranges over a wide variety of 
topics. In private conversation, as in his 
speeches, Churchill has the trick of paus- 
ing for the right word and then producing 
the perfectly turned phrase. He has an 
excellent memory, can quote at length 
from the speeches of his father—whom he 
always refers to as “my papa”—and can 
usually cap any literary quotation with a 
longer one. He often begins to chuckle at 
his best remarks when he is halfway 
through, then spits out the climax and 
bursts into pleased laughter. 

At a recent luncheon, Brendan Bracken, 
Minister of Information in Churchill's 
wartime Cabinet, admired his close friend’s 
dinner plates and asked if they were a 
gift from some admirer. Churchill replied 
that he bought them himself and that 
they had belonged to Louis Napoleon. 
Then with an amused gleam he continued: 
“When people give me presents they al- 
ways give me alcohol or narcotics. They 
think I can’t appreciate anything else.” 

‘Actually, his liquor consumption is not 
as fabulous as has been reported, although 
he drinks wine at both lunch and dinner, a 
little more at Chartwell than outside. He is 
likely to sip two or three brandies after 
dinner and has a habit of starting a drink, 


forgetting it, and then starting a fresh 
one. He smokes in the same way, with a 
cigar in one hand and a box of matches 
in the other. If he is talking the cigar is 
often discarded before he ever gets it 
drawing properly. 

Out Ahead: After-dinner conversation 
seldom keeps Churchill up after 12 or 
1 a.m.—though sometimes work does. He 
is inclined to get an idea late at night, call 
for a secretary, and work until 2 or 3. 
Such work embraces his memoirs, his 
ambitious movement for a united Europe, 
and _ politics. Churchill thinks his recent 
lack of electoral appeal has come from 
his being ahead of the public. For instance, 
he believes that the new restrictions on 
business and personal life in’ Britain 
vindicate his 1945 warnings of a home- 
grown “gestapo.” And he pointed out re- 
cently that his “iron curtain” speech at 
Fulton, Mo., on March 5, 1946, would 
now seem merely platitudinous. 

For the future, Churchill anticipates 
financial and economic catastrophe in Brit- 
ain within the next six months, and feels 
that crisis measures taken by him would 
instill confidence in the country whereas 
taken by Attlee they would cause panic. 
Convinced that Britain can recover from 
its economic ills, he is also convinced that 
the Labor government is making them 
worse. And he believes firmly that Anglo- 
American relations would be better if he 
were Prime Minister. 

He refuses to admit that his age might 
keep him from returning to 10 Downing 
Street. He recently reminded a_ political 
associate that William Gladstone was still 
Premier at 84—which would give Churchill 
12 more years. 


Royal Skirt 


Sir Stafford Cripps could lecture all he 
wanted: “The shorter the skirt the better 
—though there must be some limits intro- 
duced by other considerations.” The char- 
lady could take one look at the latest 
Paris fashions and declare: “These skirts 
are proper daft!” Miss Alix Kilroy, cloth- 
ing-coupon chief of the Board of Trade, 
could insist on a knee-length skirt. But it 
took British royalty itself to uphold the 
British hemline last week. 

On Sept. 29 Princess’ Elizabeth made 
her first public appearance in London 
since her seven-week holiday at Balmoral 
Castle in Scotland. She wore a blue hat 
and a blue suit—with the hemline just be- 
low the knee. After that not even Elsa 
Schiaparelli, over from Paris in a bejeweled 
black, near-ankle-length gown (“Short 
skirts are ugly. After 5 p.m. they should 
be banned”), could make British women 
feel unfashionable. They wouldn’t follow 
“the ridiculous whim of idle people,” as 
Mrs. Bessie Braddock, Labor M. P. from 
Liverpool, called it. Besides, they had to 
save cloth. And mightn’t men have to wear 
knee-length trousers if women wore long 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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HE construction program at 
Oxford’s mill in Rumford, 
Maine, is made up of new build- 
‘ings and equipment as well as im- 
provements to the present plant. 


The program is dedicated to one 
aim — Oxford’s never-ending 
search to surpass its own high 
standards in making paper. 


A multi-storied building is almost 
completed to house additional 
operations and a new boiler and 
steam turbine are being added to 
assure an adequate supply of con- 
tinuous power. 


Elsewhere in the plant extensive 
modernization is going forward to 
complete a program which will 
cost many millions of dollars. 





SERIOUS SEARCH! PARTY ON LOOKOUT 
FOR ONE OF THE OLD HANDS WHO HAS LOST 
HIS WAY AMONG THE NEW BUILDINGS IN 

OXFORD'S CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM. 











These additions and improve- 
ments which will further advance 
the quality and production of 
Oxford papers are matched by the 
skill of Oxford’s craftsmen, over 
600 of whom have had 20 or more 
years’ experience in the plant. 


Add to this Oxford’s complete 


control of all facilities from wood 





to the finished paper, and you 
have the answer to why we can 
set high standards of quality and 


maintain them year after year. 


We suggest you call in the Oxford 
man next time you have a job in 
which quality counts. You'll find 
Oxford merchants in principal 
cities coast to coast. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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ee this fall to glamorous ports aboard 
trim liners of the Great White Fleet. De- 
light in friendly shipboard life... swim in 
permanent outdoor pools... lounge in airy 
public rooms . . . promenade on spacious 
decks . . . enjoy sound movies. First class 
passenger accommodations. All rooms face 
the sea. * * * Ashore, visit fascinating ports. 
Cruises variously to Havana, Panama‘Canal 
Zone, Guatemala .. . other ports on the 
sea lanes of Middle America. 


* * * * 


Weekly cruises and tours (11 to 18 days) 
from New Orleans now ... services from 
New York contemplated soon. 
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skirts, wrote an affrighted reader to The 
Times? 

Even the potentially rebellious Guild of 
Creative Designers, British fashion men- 
tors, fell into line—the line 14 to 16 inches 
above the floor. At their Albert Hall Mid- 
night Fashion Parade on Oct. 1, no British 
skirt stooped to the Paris level—8 to 11 
inches above the floor. 


This England 


The London Socialist weekly, The New 
Statesman and Nation, under the heading 
“This England” regularly runs a collection 
of more or less ridiculous statements from 
British papers. In its current issue The 


_ New Statesman caught itself. The ridicu- 


lous quotation: “With his formidable col- 
lection of facts Mr. Scheinfeld well and 
truly establishes his point that there is a 
biological difference between men and 
women.” 


THE NETHERLANDS: 


Long Live Wilhelmina 


Wilhelmina, doughty Queen of the 
Netherlands, found her scepter had grown 
heavy. Five years of war and exile and 
two years of heroic, spartan leadership 


in Holland’s reconstruction had _ taken 


their toll. She was 67 years old. Rheuma- 
tism had forced her to walk with a cane. 
An attack of bronchitis kept her from 
opening Parliament on Sept. 16. 

Therefore last week Europe’s only rul- 
ing queen relinquished power to her 
plump, 38-year-old daughter, Crown 
Princess Juliana. Juliana, a member of 
the Council of State since 1927, would 
act as regent only so long as the queen 
needed to recuperate at her summer pal- 
ace, Het Loo. 


GERMANY: 


An Englishman’s Bedroom 


Faces went purple last week in the of- 
fices of the British Control Commission in 
Berlin. Presumably the cause was anger, 
for both men and women showed signs of 
temper as they threw into wastebaskets 
copies of a memorandum marked “con- 
fidential.” It read: 

“Allegations have been made that the 
standard of morality among Control Com- 
mission personnel in+ Berlin, as elsewhere 
in the British zone, leaves a lot to be de- 
sired, and that it is by no means an un- 
common practice for personnel to bring in 
members of the opposite sex to spend the 
night in their billets. 

“We do not for a moment accept these 
sweeping allegations as being applicable 
to the majority, but it behooves us to 
acknowledge that a foundation for them 
exists in the actions of a certain minority.” 


Love by the Crate 


For a moment the American Overseas 
Airlines official, William Waring, could 
hardly believe his eyes. The crate was 
stacked in a storage room of the Frank- 
furt airport awaiting shipment. The ad- 
dress was perfectly legible: Rolph Berndt, 
539 West 49th Street, New York City. 
But as he watched, the lid, apparently 
screwed down tight, lifted several inches. 
A pair of eyes peered out. 

Then the crate opened the rest of the 
way. Out stepped a pretty, fair-haired 
girl clad only in skirt and slip. Waring’s 
astonishment grew as she told her story. 
She was 21-vear-old Doris Brigitte von 
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Acme 
The crated fraulein would have frozen 





Knobloch, a former Berlin police-depart- 
ment clerk. Determined to reach her Ger- 
man-born fiancé in New York, visa or no 
visa, she had packed her 5 feet 4 inches 
into a box a little less than 2 feet square 
and attempted to ship herself air express 
(freight charges prepaid: $130). She had 
taken several slices of brown bread and a 
jar of tea for food, sleeping tablets in case 
she became uncomfortable en route, and a 
razor blade with which to slash her wrists 
if she thought she was suffocating. The 
one flaw in her plan, according to airline 
officials, was that in the unheated bag- 
gage compartment of a plane high above 
the Atlantic the temperature would drop 
well below zero. With only a thin sweater 
for warmth, Doris would almost certainly 
have frozen to death. 

Investigators who questioned her in 
Frankfurt were puzzled over what the law 
required in such a case. “Just say,” one 
told the press, “I’d like to have some 
woman love me enough to fly to New York 
in that little box.” On Oct. 3 a sympa- 
thetic military-government court let her 
off with a fine of 100 marks ($10). 
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FRANCE: 


Chicken Feed 


United States Treasury agents first 
spotted the counterfeit $10, $20, $50, $100, 
and $500 notes that circulated this year in 
Western Europe and even reached North 
and South America. They traced their 
origin to France. French police with 
American assistance started a three-month 
hunt that wound up last week. On Sept. 19 
the Paris police arrested one of the counter- 
feit gang’s front men who turned informer. 
On Sept. 28 they caught most of his con- 
federates. 

The chase started when the police hid 
on the grounds of a luxurious hunting 
lodge north of Marseille, owned by André 
Salvini, manager of a Marseille café. When 
a limousine rolled up with three men in 
the front seat and two huge rolls of rag 
paper in the back seat, police arrested the 
trio. An hour later a 10-ton truck with a 
crew of five men arrived to remove the 
printing presses concealed in the house. 
The police arrested them too. 

Next they searched a nearby farmhouse 
‘also owned by Salvini and neatly con- 
cealed by pine woods.’ The two women 
and a man in it denied everything while 
the police searched the ground floor. The 
second floor was occupied by a hundred 
cackling, fluttering chickens, but a small 
door led to a hidden room. There the 
police found Louis Bertello, a notorious 
forger, busily stirring up a mixture of 
green ink and surrounded by $23,000,000 
in counterfeit notes complete except for 
the United States seal and a serial number. 


ITALY: 


Victory for the U. S. 


In Rome last Saturday morning the 
delegates to the Italian Constituent As- 
sembly sat tensely on the edges of their 
seats in the sedate paneled chamber of the 
Palazzo di Monte Citorio. This was a show- 
down between Premier Alcide De Gasperi’s 
Christian Democratic government and the 
Communists, with their left-wing Socialist 
allies, whom he maneuvered out of his 
regime four months ago. In that sense it 
was also a showdown between the United 
States, which had advised De Gasperi to 
exclude the Reds, and the Soviet Union 
After a stormy sixteen-hour session and 
three votes the government won—by the 
narrow margin in the final vote of only 270 
to 236. 


INDIA: 


Bitter Birthday 


It was the afternoon of his birthday, 
Oct. 2. He had eaten nothing since he rose 
at 3 a.m. to lead prayers in the cool pre- 
dawn of Delhi. Now he spun cotton thread 
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and added a crowning touch! 


“You see, it is our 8th Wedding 
Anniversary..My wife and her father 

. joined me at the club for dinner, 
to celebrate a little.” 





















“Francois, our waiter, proudly placed 
this lovely bouquet on our table 

and announced in his best manner... 
‘for Madame, Monsieur, Flowers by 
Wire from a friend’.” 


“There they were! From our good . 
friend who is Sales Manager of one of our 

suppliers. My wife's delight was good to see and I 

_ felt a pleasing glow for such a thoughtful, 

friendly gesture.” 


Flowers by Wire can say a lot of things in a 
Business Way. Sometimes better than you can 
say them yourself. They definitely add warmth to business 
relations. Any of the thousands of local F.T.D. florists 
will speed Flowers by Wire anywhere within a 
few hours. The Winged Mercury Seal 
on their windows means satisfaction guaranteed. 


Keep a list of customers’ personal and 
business events. Get the jump on competition 
with Flowers by Wire! 
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on his rude charkha. The gentle rhythm 
of the spinning wheel symbolized for him 
peace of soul, the fruits of labor, economic 
security for every Indian. 

The symbol of his charkha adorned the 
new flag of free India. Throughout the 
land, his faithful followers were even now 
spinning in his honor, 79 hours without 
stopping, one for each year of his life— 
calculated in the old Hindu manner which 
called a child a year old at birth. 

All day the letters and the cablegrams 
had poured in from lands and people he 
had never seen. And all day the people 
streamed into his bare quarters in lavish 
Birla House: “Bapu!” (Father!) “Gand- 
hiji!” (Mr. Gandhi!) 

They were calling him. The people 
awaited him on the lawn. He walked slow- 
ly out to the raised platform and seated 
himself cross-legged. His bitter words car- 
ried feebly through the microphone: 

“Why do I receive all these congratula- 
tions? What have they to do with me? 
I think condolences would be more in 
order. The time was when whatever I said 
the masses followed. But today I am a 
lone voice in India. Many friends had 
hoped I would live to be 125, but I have 
lost all desire to live long—let alone to 
125. I could not live while hatred and 
killing fill the atmosphere. I plead with 
you to give up this present madness.” 

The gathering darkness obscured their 
faces. But through his steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles he could still see them, kneeling in 
their white robes. “Shaanti, shaanti,” he 
prayed. “Peace, peace.” 
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Acme 
Who's That Again? Yotaro Kazama, a simple Japanese making the 
traditional pilgrimage up 12,467-foot Mount Fuji, pauses in the hard 
climb to puzzle over the ubiquitous memento of a previous visitor. 


CHINA: 


Premature Victory 


On Oct 1, even before Nationalist troops 
reached Chefoo, mountain-girt Shantung 
seaport held by the Chinese Reds since 
1945, Nanking announced its capture. 
From Chefoo, prewar center of the world’s 
biggest hair-net industry, the Communists 
had shipped wheat to Russian-held Darien 
in exchange, the government charged, for 
Japanese guns and ammunition. Now, the 
government communiqués exulted, the 
Reds’ Manchurian supply line was cut 
and 100 of their junks and sampans had 
been sunk off the coast. 

The communiqués omitted the fact that 
10,000 to 15,000 Red regulars had safely 
evacuated Chefoo before the Nationalists 
arrived. They lived to fight again, making 
the much-touted Chefoo victory almost as 
hollow as a similar one at Yenan, the Red 
capital, last March. 

As calculated, however, the govern- 
ment’s premature announcement of its 
“great victory” took some of the sting out 
of more serious Nationalist reverses farther 
south. There Gen. Ciren Yi and some 60,- 
000 Red soldiers ranged the countryside, 
cutting the north-south rail line below 
Suchow. They burned the ties and tossed 
rails onto the fires to twist in the heat. 
Virtually unopposed, Chen was reported 
making his way back to his old base in 
North Kiangsu province, from which the 
government had painfully dislodged him 
only a year ago. 


Pure Rubber 


The Shanghai Clearing House casually 
reported on Sept. 30 that it had bounced 
checks totaling $4,860,000 (U.S.) during 
the previous week. Businessmen, rather 
than pay exorbitant interest rates for 
short-term loans, defer payments by pass- 
ing bad checks. 


Dark of the Moon 


It was a sort of bootleg birthday. The 
government’s new austerity program for- 
bade gift-giving. And with rice prices 
high, who could spend $10,000 (20 cents) 
to eat sugary, date-and-nut stuffed moon 
cakes? But last week, despite official 
frowns, the Chinese celebrated their an- 
nual festival, the Moon’s Birthday, in the 
traditional manner. 

They offered fruit, cakes, and incense to 
the virtuous goddess of the moon, a Shang 
dynasty empress killed by her tyrannical 
husband. Firecrackers popped day and 
night. Families trudged cheerfully through 
the streets carrying red paper-covered 
baskets filled with ham, wine, and moon 
cakes for their friends. Because of the re- 
strictions no one dared send a gift to 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang. No- 
body even called on them on the festival 
day, because traditionally no one visits 
them without bringing a gift. 

However, the Generalissimo himself 
winked at his laws. He sent $5,000 in 
Chinese currency to every policeman in 
Nanking, and Shanghai. That was enough 
to buy a half moon cake. But Chiang had 
insisted the money be spent usefully: 
Police authorities distributed it in the form 
of soap, one bar to a man plus 2 cents 
change. Shanghai police also got $10,000 
apiece from the mayor, $75,000 from an 
anti-Communist fund, and two towels, a 
toothbrush and a tube of toothpaste from 
the police bureau. 


JAPAN: 


Isle of the Atomic Dead 


Japanese officials last week visited tiny 
Ninoshima Island, a mile north of Eta- 
jima, headquarters of the British Com- 
monwealth Occupation Force, to choose 
a site for a memorial to nearby Hiroshima. 
To their horror they discovered 600 putre- 
fying bodies of atom-bomb victims which 
had laid there unburied for more than two 
years. 

After the atom bomb fell on Hiroshima 
in August 1945, thousands of injured 
sought refuge on Ninoshima. There they 
died at the rate of 500 or 600 daily. Nino- 
shima became a giant funeral pyre as the 
Japanese frantically attempted a mass 
cremation. When the fuel ran out, the 
bodies were buried, but as conditions de- 
teriorated survivors abandoned the island, 
leaving the bodies on the open beaches. 


Newsweek, October 13, 1947 
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FINE TOBACCO 
ons 
is what counts in a cigarette 


“Up through the years, I’ve seen American buy tobacco 
that’s ripe and mild with real flavor and mellowness.”’ 
—F. G. Clay, 26 years an independent tobacco warehouseman. 
“I’ve seen the makers of Lucky Strike buy fine 

tobacco, the kind that smokes up smooth and mild.”’ 
—H. R. King, 21 years an independent tobacco buyer. 

“At every auction I’ve attended, I’ve seen the makers 

of Lucky Strike buy fine quality tobacco.” 


—L. Purdom, 35 years an independent tobacco auctioneer. ( 


and Lucky Strike 
means FINE TOBACCO! 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed—So Free and Easy on the Draw 
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The Dural low-bake system of automotive re-finishing is a formula 
for beauty and protection for 25,000,000 motorists who drive 
“older cars’... and a promise of greater profits for this growing 


industry devoted to the business of automotive re-finishing. 


This exclusive Sewall re-finishing method, which makes 3,500 factory 
colors available in lacquer and synthetic enamels, was developed for finishing and 


re-finishing all types of transportation equipment. 


The combined knowledge and experience of all A-M laboratories have been pooled 
achieve a paint product that will deliver a quick baked-on beauty to lengthen the life 
of cars and trucks in the face of their constant exposure to the destructive effects of 
country dust and mud, city grime, and repeated weather extremes. 
Truly a great name in automotive re-finishing, Dural symbolizes the greatness of all Sewall 
products and typifies the paint-making treasures of today and tomorrow which are 
available through each of these strategically located units—all combining their individual 


talents to make American-Marietta a great name in paint making. 


Ameucan-AMartella Company 
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Draw... 


. Saber! 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


OMEWHERE in one of the old biogra- 
phies of the Confederate cavalry 
genius, Nathan Bedford Forrest, is a 
story guaranteed to strike down any 
horse soldier with apoplexy. It tells how 
Gen. D. H. Hill, thinking to compliment 
Forrest after a hot action, said to him: 
“Well done, General! That’s the first 
time in this war I’ve seen 
dead men with spurs on.” 
The book in which I read this 
story belonged to a grand- 
father who fought under For- 
rest and that page is viciously 
slashed and hacked with a 
purple indelible pencil. 

We now have a new book 
on the recent war, writ- 
ten by a cavalryman about 
the American general who 
had far and away the most sparkle and 
fire. It is Robert S. Allen’s “Lucky For- 
ward”* and the damage it will do to 
the blood pressure of many an allied 
veteran of the European theater of 
operations is certain to be considerable. 

“Lucky Forward” was the code name 
in Europe for Gen. George S. Patton’s 
Third Army advanced Command Post. 
Before the war Allen was co-author of 
the “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
books and newspaper column. He went 
into the cavalry and became chief of 
Combat Intelligence at Lucky For- 
ward, where he lost an arm but ac- 
quired the most uninhibited case of 
hero worship which has yet come out 
of the war in print. 


HE author is so heated in defense of 

Patton and so vigorous in attack on 
everyone else that at times the reader 
might get the impression the staff at 
“Lucky Forward” was at war with 
everybody but the Germans. The en- 
emies were the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, General Eisenhower and _ his 
SHAEF headquarters, sometimes even 
General Bradley, consistently General 
Lee and his Zone of Communications 
command, and always and especially 
above all others the British General 
Montgomery. 

According to Allen, “Lucky’s opinion 
of itself was as high as its opinion of its 
superiors and equals was low.” The 
chapter describing this remarkable or- 
ganization is called “Cocky Bastards.” 





*Lucky Forwarp. By Col. Robert S. Allen. 
424 pages. Vanguard. $5. 





Patton instilled the cockiness the in- 
stant he came from Sicily to take com- 
mand of the Third Army in England: 
“Boots and breeches, previously stern- 
ly frowned on, were exuberantly resur- 
rected. Tailors and bootmakers in neigh- 
boring towns were deluged with rush 
orders for smart battle jackets and com- 
bat boots. Men and officers 
took on a swagger in their 
walk and a cocky tone in 
their talk.” 

But this is spending too 
much on the exaggerations 
of “Lucky Forward.” Such 
enthusiasm is easy to tease. 
Basically this is a quite thor- 
ough headquarters account 
of a dashing field command- 

, er and his successful com- 
mand. Moreover, it expresses Patton’s 
and his staff’s view of the one impor- 
tant controversial military issue of the 
campaign. Was Eisenhower (or the 
Combined Chiefs) right or wrong to 
slow up Patton and shift the weight 
of supply and support to the slower 
Montgomery? 

Colonel Allen says the Supreme Com- 
mand was so wrong that it unnecessarily 
prolonged the war by the mistake. His 
reasons for thinking so are not well 
documented and his whole story suffers 
from too many blood-and-thunder ad- 
jectives. Nevertheless “Lucky Forward” 
must be treated along with the other 
American and British books on the sub- 
ject—Capt. Harry Butcher’s diary, 
Ralph Ingersoll’s story from Bradley’s 
headquarters, General Montgomery’s 
own story and the one about him by the 
newspaperman Alan Moorehead, and 
“Operation Victory” by Sir Frederick 
de Guignand, who was Montgomery’s 
Chief of Staff. Taken together, they go 
into every side of the issue. “Lucky 
Forward” is a useful addition to the 
collection. 


NFORTUNATELY it is more useful as 
U a sidelight on history than as a 
study of Patton. The bias weakens it. As 
a man Patton was exceedingly complex; 
as a subordinate he was just as nearly 
impossible as was Montgomery. We 
struck a lot of medals in this war; per- 
haps there should have been one for 
the superiors who controlled the wild 
Patton and the obstinate Montgomery 
and made a winning team of them. 
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HEAT LOSS AROUND 
WINDOWS, DOORS WITH 





CHAMBERLIN 


Metal 
WEATHER STRIPS 


Your building loses up to 26% heat 
in winter, through window and door 
cracks alone! Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Calking reduce 
loss up to 85%. You save on cleaning 
and maintenance, toc! 


For added comfort and heating effi- 
ciency in schools, hotels, hospitals, 
stores, apartments, office and religious 
buildings, let our factory-trained 
mechanics install Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips. They quickly pay for 
themselves in savings on costly, hard- 
to-get fuel. The nation-wide Chamber- 
lin Company has 50 years experience 
in keeping over 214 million buildings 
cleaner, more comfortable. 
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Ask for free sur- 
vey. No obligation. 
See phone book or 


mail coupon. 


ny of America 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
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POPULATION: 


Reaching a New High 


Canada’s population reached a new peak 
of 12,582,000 on June 1, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last week. 
This was an increase of 275,000 since June 
1, 1946, the largest numerical gain of any 
year since confederation (1867). 


ARCTIE€s: 


Paratroops to the Rescue 


In his seventeen years as an Anglican 
missionary in the Canadian Arctic, Canon 
John H. Turner has been admired by hun- 
dreds of Eskimos for his frequent errands 
of mercy. From his tiny mission at Mof- 
fet Inlet on Baffin Island, 400 miles with- 
in the Arctic Circle, an Eskimo last week 
brought word to the nearest Hudson’s Bay 
Co. post, 70 miles distant, that Canon 
Turner desperately needed help himself. 

’ A radio appeal to Ottawa explained that 
Canon Turner, while cleaning his .22 eali- 
ber rifle on Sept. 24, accidentally shot him- 
self. The bullet passed through his upper 
lip and lodged in his head, paralyzing one 
leg. Medical instructions were radioed back 
to his wife, Joan, a registered nurse, tell- 
ing her to give her husband sulfa drugs 
and to watch for symptoms of meningitis. 

But the canon urgently needed more 
skilled help. He was too seriously injured 
to be moved by boat or overland by sled. 
Ice on inland lakes was still too thin to 
bear a plane. From the Canadian Army 
air-training school at Rivers, Man., four 
paratroopers, including a doctor, were 
flown 1,725 miles to Moffet Inlet, stopping 
at Churchill, Man., and Coral Harbor, 
Southampton Island. 

On Oct. 4, they were dropped with 
medical and food supplies on an icebound 
luke 5 or 6 miles north of the mission. 
All were seen walking after they landed. 
Messages were dropped, asking Eskimos 
in the rocky region to help the paratroop- 
ers pick up their supplies and take them to 
the mission. It may be five or six weeks 
before the ice will be strong enough to sup- 
port a rescue plane. 


WHEAT: 


Britain Ups the Ante 


In July 1946, Canada’s Liberal govern- 
ment made a pact with Britain’s Labor 
government which many Canadians felt was 
the most socialistic venture.jn Canadian 
history. For the four crop years*of 1946-50, 
Canada agreed to sell Britain 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat (almost one-half of Can- 
ada’s total production) at prices far below 
world market prices: $1.55 per bushel for 
1946-47 and 1947-48, and a minimum of 
$1.25 for 1948-49 and $1 for 1949-50, the 
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Newsweek Map by James Cutter 


Mercy flight: The rescue route 


two latter prices to be subject to possible 
upward revision. 

These prices were also to prevail at 
home, although the government-appointed 
Canadian Wheat Board was free to sell 
wheat to other countries at world prices. 
Farmers, paid an initial $1.35 a bushel, 
would later receive bonus payments ac- 
cruing from the board’s profits. 

But the expected drop in world prices 
failed to materialize, partly because so 
much of Canada’s crop, usually a major 
factor in the worid’s markets, was com- 
mitted to Britain. In Chicago last week 
wheat was quoted at $2.90 a bushel. In the 
first two years of the Canadian-British 
agreement, Canadian farmers had _ lost 
$323,000,000, according to Canada’s Tory 
leader, John Bracken. 

On Oct. 1, the Canadian Government 
announced a new price agreement with 
Britain for the 1948-49 crop, starting Aug. 
1, 1948: $2 a bushel. The price for the 
fourth crop year of the agreement will be 
negotiated next year. 


Significance 


While the new bargain will put an extra 
$65,000,000 in the pockets of Canada’s 
prairie farmers, it does little to satisfy the 
argument of government critics, especially 
the Tories, that all Canada, and not just 
its wheat growers, should help Britain in 
its current difficulties. 

Politically, Bracken’s courting of the 


prairie farmers is not likely to win many 
votes for the Conservatives. He may pick 
up some in the West from farmers dissat- 
isfied with the 45-cent boost in next year’s 
price. But he will lose almost as many in 
central and eastern Canada, whose tax- 
payers have long resented the doctrine 
that the East should carry the West’s bur- 
dens. Most Canadians feel the new price 
is reasonable, considering Britain’s plight 
and Canada’s plenty. 


CONSTITUTION: 


Power by Letters Patent 


When the Statute of Westminster gave 
Canada and the other British dominions 
their complete freedom in 1931, a few 
legal anachronisms remained. Canada, for 
instance, has not yet abolished civil-court 
appeals to the British Privy Council, al- 
though the Privy Council last year de- 
clared that the Statute of Westminster 
enabled Canada to make its own Supreme 
Court the final court of appeal. 

Another and less important anachronism 
was that some Canadian Government doc- 
uments, like the declaration of war in 
1939, had to be signed by the king rather 
than by his representative in Canada, the 
Governor-General. Last week, Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King announced that new 
Letters Patent,* signed by King George VI 


‘on Sept. 8, countersigned by Mackenzie 


King and effective on Oct. 1, permit the 
Governor-General to exercise any of the 
king’s powers and authorities in Canada. 
The new powers transferred to the Gov- 
ernor-General include the signing of trea- 
ties and letters of credence for ambassa- 
dors. In the Letters Patent, the phrase 
“interests of the empire” has been changed 
to read “interests of Canada.” 


ONTARIO: 


Limit on Lumber 


To check the damaging depletion of On- 
tario’s forest resources, a royal commission 
last summer suggested, among other 
things, that the province limit, and in 
some cases prohibit entirely, the export 
of raw pulpwood to the United States 
(Newsweek, Aug. 25). 

On Oct. 2, Premier George Drew of On- 
tario announced that the export of un- 
processed spruce, balsam, and jack pine 
from provincially owned lands (about 
600,000 cords a year) would be ended with- 
in ten years. Export quotas for individual 
lumber companies will be cut from 10 to 33 
per cent a year until the quotas are 
eliminated. Drew said this would make 
more wood available for Ontario mills and 
also increase the dollar export value of 


lumber. 





*Unsealed (hence, “patent” or open) documents, 
signed by a sovereign and conferring grants and 
terms of office. 


* Newsweek, October 13, 1947 
















































There was a time when work 
clothes fabrics were bulky, heavy, and 
stiff. Then along came Pepperell to 
take this uncomfortable weightiness 
out of work pants, shirts and gloves— 
with fabrics that “wear like iron,” yet 
are light, supple and comfortable! 
Millions of American farmers and 
industrial workers welcome Pepperell’s 
progress. This year, for example, we 
will produce enough work clothes 
fabrics to make 6 million pairs of 
work pants, 13 million work shirts and 
39 million pairs of stout work gloves. 
That enormous volume is a nice 
business. But it’s only a part of our 
job. Many industrial fabrics, such 
as abrasive cloths and shoe linings, 
pour forth from Pepperell’s mills 
—along with millions of yards of 
rayon suit linings. And, of course, 


We've taken the wes 
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Pepperell’s volume of sheets, pillow- 
cases and blankets continues to grow. 
After 103 years of steady growth, 
Pepperell’s name today, more than 
ever, stands for the principle of pro- 
ducing a large volume of quality 
goods at popular prices for the widest 
possible market. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 
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Pepperell’s 6 Busy Plants 


MILLS 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


FINISHING PLANTS 


LEWISTON, MAINE 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 


Sheets « Pillowcases + Chambrays 
Blankets + Crib Blankets + Flannels 
Coverts « Whipcords + Pinchecks 
Marquisettes + Fabrics for Sports- 
wear, Industry, Abrasives, Shoe 
Linings + Rayon Fabrics for Suit 
Linings and Women’s Wear « Fine 
Fabric Finishes. 





LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME 

















CUBA: 


Sandspit Revolution 


For weeks the Cuban Government had 
blandly denied what everyone knew to be 
a fact: that groups of revolutionaries were 
being trained on Cuban soil for an invasion 
of the Dominican Republic. Their main 
base was Cayo Confites, a barren and mos- 
quito-ridden sandspit off the coast of 
Camagéiey province. It was a desolate spot 
but conveniently near a harbor where 
supplies could be landed. 

Last week the government abandoned 
its pretense and broke up the expedition- 
ary force. The Cuban Navy captured two 
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(Newsweek, Aug. 11). When the Vene- 
zuelan Government learned what was go- 
ing on, it decided to beat Trujillo and 
the exiles to the punch. It enlisted the 
cooperation of Dominican enemies of 
Trujillo and of the leftist Cuban Gov- 
ernment, and plans for invasion of the 
Dominican Republic were laid. As an as- 
sembly point, the counterplotters chose 
Cayo Confites. 

The State Department knew of this, of 
course. As between Trujillo and Betan- 
court of Venezuela, its sympathies were 
with the latter. Some men in the depart- 
ment would have welcomed the overthrow 
of the dictatorial Dominican President. 
But the primary interest of the United 
States was in the preservation of peace, 





International 


Revolution’s end: The Cayo Confites army in custody 


troop-laden LCI’s on their way to the 
Dominican Republic; the Cuban Army 
seized the men and supplies left on land. 
Some 900 angry’ sun-blackened men of 
fifteen different nationalities were herded 
into Camp Columbia, near Havana. On 
Oct. 3 the supreme court ordered the 
release of all but the leaders. 

The raid was apparently an aftermath 
of the recent gun battle of political gangs 
in suburban Havana. The army was clean- 
ing up the gangs which had run riot in 
Cuba for so long, and they had fuund 
connections between them and the Cayo 
Confites revolutionists. But the affair also 
had international implications. 

Plot Against Plot: Behind the raid is 
a story of diplomatic maneuvering in 
which the United States Government 
played an important role. 

The story began in 1945, when a left- 
wing government came to power in Vene- 
zuela. Leaders of the former rightist gov- 
ernment fled the country. Many of them 
found asylum in the Dominican Republic, 
where they began to plot a counterrevolu- 
tion in Venezuela with the benevolent 
knowledge of President Rafael Trujillo 
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order, and the appearance of neighborly 
relations in the Caribbean. The plot 
against Trujillo might possibly, in the 
long run, contribute to this. So the United 
States made no move. 

When Trujillo discovered what was hap- 
pening on the Cuban sandspit he tried to 
brand the movement a “Communist revo- 
lution.” The State Department knew this 
was absurd, and the United States press 
refused to get excited. The maneuver 
failed. 

Trujillo’s Move: So Trujillo changed 
his tactics and accepted the revolution for 
what it was. On Aug. 20 the Dominican 
Foreign Minister handed to Ambassador 
George H. Butler and several Latin Amer- 
ican chiefs of mission in Trujillo City a 
note asking what information they had on 
arms shipments to the Cayo Confites 
rebels. The State Department interpreted 
this to mean that Trujillo was at last 
ready to drop his own plans against Vene- 
zuela and to let the inter-American com- 
munity take care of both plots. The 
United States accepted his tacit offer by 
confiscating the Patria, an LST purchased 
from the War Assets Administration by a 


Cuban national, and obviously destined for 
Cayo Confites. 

This was a terrific blow to the morale of 
the would-be invaders of the Dominican 
Republic. Whether or not they would have 
gone ahead with their plans is anybody’s 
guess. The cleanup by the Cuban Army 
left the question forever unanswered. 


BRAZIL: 


Padre Antonio’s Cure 


Chico do Mestre, who lived in the small 
Brazilian town of Sao Pedro dos Ferros, 
in the state of Minas Gerais, was murdered 
by thugs hired by his own sons. When his 
little daughter was told what had hap- 
pened, she went violently insane. Relatives 
took her to the town priest, Padre An- 
tonio Pinto. Padre Antonio blessed her 
and invoked the aid of Nossa Senhora das 
Gracas (Our Lady of Grace). According 
to local legend, the child went away cured. 

That was twelve years ago. Since then, 
there have been reports of many more 
miraculous cures by Padre Antonio. Until 
about a month ago, little was heard of 
them outside of Minas Gerais. Then the 
stories reached Rio de Janeiro and the 
newspapers started playing them up. For 
the past two weeks, Padre Antonio has 
been front-page news all over Brazil. 

Church officials have warned the public 
that there must be a thorough investiga- 
tion before the miracles can be either ac- 
cepted or rejected. This has not prevented 
an almost Brazilwide pilgrimage to Minas 
Gerais. 

The Health Seekers: Padre Antonio 
is now visiting in the town of Urucania. 
Correspondents sent there by Rio papers 
report that every day about 25,000 pil- 
grims pass through this small town whose 
normal population is 5,000. The govern- 
ment-owned Brazilian Central Railroad 
runs a special train—seven first-class pas- 
senger cars and a baggage car—from Rio 
to Urucania. One day a fleet of 70 trucks 
left the capital for Urucania. The news- 
paper O Globo says that long lines of 
stalled or broken-down cars along the nar- 
row, unpaved mountain roads are a traffic 
hazard, and that an uncounted number 
of persons have been killed when over- 
loaded buses and trucks en route to Uru- 
cania have plunged over precipices. 

In Urucania, a vast black market in 
food, living accommodations, drinking wa- 
ter, and holy medals has sprung up. The 
town’s sanitation system is dangerously 
overtaxed and the inpouring of tubercular 
persons and lepers threatens the popula- 
tion. Neighboring towns are also threat- 
ened as tuberculars and lepers, their 
strength overtaxed by the journey, col- 
lapse on their way home. The state govern- 
ment has sent sanitary inspectors to 
report on the situation. The governor has 
been asked either to move Padre Antonio 
to a larger city or to stop the pilgrimages. 


Newsweek, October 13, 1947 

































































Above: INTERNATIONAL MODEL KBR-11 
Truck Tractor with semi-trailer 


International Engineered Truck Parts — Fit 
more accurately, wear better, last longer. 
New improvements introduced into current 
production. 


International Approved Truck Accessories— 
Heaters, Defrosters, Fog Lights, Sanders — 
everything needed for winter safety and 
comfort. 


Other International Harvester Products — 


Farmall Tractors and Machines . . . Industrial 
Power . . . Refrigeration. 
Tune in James Melton . . . on “Harvest of 


Stars” Sunday! NBC Network. . . . See local 
newspaper for time and station. 
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NEEDS INTERNATIONAL TRUCK SERVICE 


Get Trucks in Shape Now ... at 
International Dealers and Branches 


Truck transport’s a grueling job in 
tough winter weather. Cargoes must 
get through—products of farms and 
factories for our homes, for com- 
merce and for industry. 

International Truck Maintenance 
Service is the answer. This special- 
ized truck conditioning is quickly 
available everywhere from thou- 
sands of International dealers and 
the nation’s largest company-owned 
truck-service organization — Inter- 
national branches. 

It catches truck troubles while 


they are little. Prevents major fail- 
ures. Enables trucks to operate bet- 
ter and speed deliveries. 

And International Truck Main- 
tenance Service, regularly carried 
out, lengthens truck life. It pays off 
every way on every trip. Take ad- 
vantage of it now for winter hauls. 
Give your trucks the best so they 
can give their best to you. Give them 
International Truck Maintenance 
Service. 

Motor Truck Division fl 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. | 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago i, Ill. 
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Hull: A statesman’s life 


Birthday: Former Secretary of State 
CorpeLt Huy posed for his 76th birthday 
picture on Oct. 2 at the Bethesda (Md.) 
Naval Hospital where he has been a patient 
for over a vear. Hull, who resigned from 
the Cabinet in November 1944 when his 
health collapsed, is writing his memoirs. 
Here to Stay: Lavy Iris MountBatren, 
gum-endorsing cousin of King George of 
England, was admitted to the United 
States on Sept. 80 as a permanent resident 
under the immigration quota. Lady Iris 
went to Canada after her request for an 
extended stay was refused last) summer. 


Innocent: \fter a 19-week-lone trial and 
48 hours of jury deliberation, Bevan 
Lovuisk OverRELL, 18, and Grorce (Bub) 
GoLLuM, 21, were acquitted Oct. 5 of the 
time-bomb murder of the girl’s wealthy 
parents last March 15th. Beulah, whose 
cell-to-cell letters to Bud were so lurid they 
could not be published in full (NEwsWeEEK, 
May 12), said “no soap” when asked if she 
now intended to marry him, while Bud 
refused to commit himself. The marriage 
had been originally planned for Beulah’s 
eighteenth birthday, last April 30. Bud 
planned a long trip before returning to 
pre-medical school at Los Angeles City 
College; Beulah, who refused to have her 
picture taken with him, didn’t know what 
she would do. Judge Kenneth Morrison 
thought the verdict fair; a cheering crowd 
of more than 1,000 agreed. Beulah inherits 
some $600,000 through her parents’ death; 
she would have lost it if convicted. 


Retired: Lr. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott 
Jr., 52, commander of the Third Army, 
retired on Sept. 30 for physical disability. 
Truscott was ranking United States offi- 
cer on the 1942 Dieppe raid and later his 
troops were credited with saving the Anzio 
beachhead in Italy. 
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TRANSITION 


Enough: Screen star Rita Hayworrtn, 
28, filed suit for divorce from Orson 
WELLEs, 32-year-old ex-boy wonder, in 
Hollywood Oct. 1. Married in 1943, they 
have had frequent rifts. The final separa- 
tion came last March when the actress 
sighed: “I just can’t take his genius any 
more.” In her action Miss Hayworth 
charged “cruelty” and asked for custody 
of their 3-year-old daughter, Rebecca, re- 
turn of her maiden name, Margarita Can- 
sino, and no alimony. 

Susan Haywarp, 27, film star, filed di- 
vorce action against actor Jess BarKER, 
33, Oct. 1, and asked custody and support 
for their 2-year-old twin sons, Timothy 
and Gregory. The couple, who were mar- 
ried in July 1944, separated the following 
September, but were reconciled after two 
weeks. 


Divoreed: YeHup1 MENuHIN, 31, world- 
famous violinist, and Nota NiIcHOLAS 
Menvutin, 28, Australian aspirin heiress; 
in Carson City, Nev., Sept. 27, after nine 
years because they “just were unable to 
agree.” Mrs. Menuhin, whose brother mar- 
ried the violinist’s sister, Hepzibah, was 
awarded custody of the two children, Za- 
mira and Krov. Menuhin, who is on a 
European concert tour, did not contest the 
divorce which was granted on grounds of 
mental cruelty. 


Haul: Sart Gasor Hirton, the former 
Miss Hungary and now the estranged wife 
of multi-millionaire hotel owner Conrad 
Hilton, was robbed of jewelry valued at 
120,950 in her New York City penthouse 
Oct. 4, in what police describe as “the big- 
gest one-man jewel robbery.” The bandit 
forced his way into the apartment, 
knocked a maid unconscious, threatened 
to shoot Mrs. Hilton’s 6-month-old daugh- 
ter, and escaped with more than 25 pieces 
of jewelry including a pair of diamond 


International 


Mrs. Hilton: Beauty loses baubles 


Acme 


The Barkers: No longer two of a kind 


earrings, each set with a 10-carat stone. 
Mrs. Hilton couldn't find his likeness in 
40,000 rogues’ gallery pictures. 


Died: Howarp Vincent O’Brien, 59, 
columnist and author; in Chicago, Sept. 30, 
of cancer. During the past year O’Brien 
wrote his Chicago Daily News column, 
“All Things Considered,” from his hos- 
pital room, “Cell 308,” and discussed his 
illness often in the belief that cancer 
should be given the widest possible pub- 
licity. His most famous column, “So Long, 
Son,” told of a father’s farewell to a war- 
bound son and won him nationwide ac- 
claim. O’Brien’s own son, Donel, was 
killed in combat. 

Hermon MacNet, 81, American sculp- 
tor who designed the quarter with the 
figure of Liberty on it: in New York, Oct. 
2. MacNeil, who won the competition over 
50 artists in 1916, specialized in memorials 
and public buildings. 

Dr. Max Pianck, 89, German physicist 
and Nobel Prize winner; in Berlin, Oct. 3 
(see page 52). 

WituiaM A. Farrsurn, 70, president of 
the Diamond Match Co.; in Center Lovell, 
Maine, Oct. 1. Trained as a naval architect 
and engineer, Fairburn built one of the 
first all-steel American freighters. 

JAMES GAMBLE Rocers, 80, architect; in 
New York City, Oct. 1. He designed the 
original buildings of the Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center, and many buildings 
for Yale and other universities. 

Wit Harsvt, 62, groom who attended 
race horse Man o’ War for sixteen years; 
in Lexington, Ky., Oct. 3. 

W. Gipson Carey Jr., 51., president of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co,; 
drowned at Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla., 
Oct. 4. 

Henrik Scuuck, 91, Swedish author and 
director of the Nobel Foundation for 25 
years; at Stockholm, Oct. 3. 
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Don’t look now... but our 
trees have grown into your home! 


If you read magazines ... use telephone directories or mail order 
catalogs — trees are in your home! And probably St. Regis trees, 


from our own vast and carefully tended timberlands. 

St. Regis furnishes the paper, converted from these trees, for 
most telephone books, for many mail order catalogs, for an impres- 
sive list of national magazines and farm papers and for many other 
important items. 

Here are ways for you to recognize St. Regis papers. When 
bulky catalogs or directories seem surprisingly light — that’s one 
of St. Regis’ best known characteristics. And when their print is 
unusually easy to read, that’s another. This company has pioneered 
in producing exactly that combination. 

It is inevitable that such a combination of qualities, plus the 
economies they effect, should create a demand for paper from 
St. Regis. Other St. Regis products are in equal demand, and our 
facilities have been greatly expanded. In its 43 plants throughout 
‘North and South America, St. Regis manufactures: Heavy duty 
multiwall paper bags for shipping over 400 products... Automatic 
bag-filling machines...“Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sul- 
phate pulp... Panelyte, the structural, laminated plastic. 


ST. REGIS PAPER — 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: Offices in. New 
York * Chicago © Baltimore * San Francisco and 20 other industrial centers. 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal, Hamilton, Vancouver 














New Face on Life 


The six men were the toughest cases in 
the old State Penitentiary at Joliet, Ill. 

The first was born with ears attached to 
his head in an upside-down position, The 
second had suffered a foot deformity which 
left him with a bad limp. The third got 
along well enough in life until he lost his 
nose. The fourth was born with webbed 
feet and hands. The fifth was covered 
from head to foot with hundreds of painful, 
scarring tumors. Tlie sixth, though con- 
scious of his pecular-looking features, 
claimed he had never felt a criminal urge 
until his 7-year-old son shied away from 
him and cried: “Daddy, you look just like 
a bad man. Why don’t you change your 
face?” 

The accepted causes of crime are three: 
hereditary, environmental, and organic. It 
was the third cause—the relationship be- 
tween physical deformity and crime—that 
in 1937 attracted a young Chicago plastic 
surgeon, Dr. John Francis Pick, to these 
six cases. 

Last week in Chicago, Dr. Pick held the 
fascinated attention of visiting members of 
the International College of Surgeons with 
a vivid account of his ten years of plastic 
surgery in a penal institution. 

**Pickle Puss” and “Limpy”*: When 
physical afflictions such as limps, duck- 
bill noses, lop ears, pockmarks, and dis- 
torted lips were corrected, the effects on 
the conduct of antisocial cases were spec- 
tacularly good, he said. Of the 876 prison- 
ers operated on by Dr. Pick in the last 
decade (all released more than three years), 
only four (1.06 per cent) have been re- 


turned to the institution. Return cases in 


the Illinois prison average 17 per cent; 








Dr. Pick uses plastic surgery to fight crime as shown in these before and after photos of patients 
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throughout the United States, the rate is 
slightly higher. Prison authorities say that 
if a man does not come back in three 
years, he is not likely to return. 

Prior to 1821, when the state of Mass- 
achusetts appointed a physician to its peni- 
tentiary, ostensibly for the purpose of 
sanitation, the presence of a doctor in a 
penal institution was unknown. A psy- 
chiatrist was not officially assigned to a 
prison until 1905, when the same state em- 
ployed Dr. Guy Fernard for the State 
Reformatory. Even as late as 1937, when 
Dr. Pick began his work, the application of 
plastic surgery to prison inmates seemed 
a strange deviation from conventional 
practice, 

In that year, Dr. Frank Chmelik, head 
physician of the Illinois State Penitentiary, 
approached Dr. Pick with the problem of 
correcting the physical defects of certain 
inmates. Deformities, Chmelik had ob- 
served, often led to frustration and a 
dangerous feeling of inferiority. A physical 
handicap in a young delinquent, who all 
his life was called “one-ear,” “fish face,” 
“dog ears,” “pickle puss” or “limpy,” 
might be the trigger of a psychosomatic 
conflict. In one person this might lead to a 
gastric ulcer and in another to crime. 

At first, Dr. Pick’s plastic-surgery serv- 
ice progressed slowly. He had to provide 
all his own instruments and materials, to 
give his time without pay and without 
official standing in the institution. ~ 

Soon the list of applicants for deformity 
correction rose to 50; now it is never less 
than 100. The usual plea is that this is 
the first chance the prisoner has had for 
help because “the family did not know 
what to do or did not care,” or “no one 
was interested anywhere.” The most zeal- 
ous applicants are the men about to leave 





prison who “would like to get rid of a 
reminders of former life,” particularly 
scarred face or “‘a tough-looking mug.” 

Dr. Pick now spends three days ever 
two weeks at the Stateville Penitentiary, 
new institution near the old Joliet Peni 
tentiary. He makes masks and take 
photographs before and after his opera 
tions, using his own films and equipment 
“This might be called my hobby,” he tole 
NEwswEEKk, “or my social contribution.’ 

Remodeled Patients: He also keep: 
an informal record of the postprison careers 
of his remodeled patients. Among these are 
the confirmed antisocials, in whom wrong 
doing has become second nature. Many of 
these men are doing well “outside,” but a 
few are in doubt. With their improved 
appearance, some have given up ordinary 
crime, such as thievery, and have risen to 
higher and more subtle antisocial efforts. 

But these are few. More frequent are 
tributes such as the letter he received 
from the parents of a youth on whom he 
had operated. “Without a doubt, this has 
been the most wonderful thing that has 
ever befallen him,” they wrote. “For, aside 
from improving him physically, you have 
by your kindness and _ generosity also 
rekindled his faith in mankind . . . he now 
looks forward to the future.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Pick read a recent 
letter from Dr. Ferris Smith of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who last summer operated 
on the 16-year-old Chicago boy who 
threatened the abduction of his employer’s 
children unless a high ransom was paid 
(Newsweek, Feb. 17). When arrested by 
Federal agents, the boy bluntly admitted 
that he wanted the money to have his con- 
genitally deformed “monkey face” altered. 
Bringing the case up to date, Dr. Smith 
wrote: “He is now a very likable and 
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000 Foor POUNDS... ppanes wire aay 
cr 99 MANY MODERN FOOTBALL HELMETS THAT FIGH ‘ * as = 
/M OWE THEIR GREAT STRENGTH, COOLNESS, AND LIGHT- on yaaa anate 
SS TO MARBON S- THE NEW MIRACLE SYNTHETIC RESIN. SMOO 
weis cong aber OR PLASTIC COMPOUND, MARBON S$ IMPARTS SCRATCH A MATCH ON THEM! |rroc 


GREAT HARDNESS, THE RESULT: 
HELMETS OF HALF THE WEIGHT 
WHICH GIVE THE SAME PROTECTION 
AS HEAVY OLD- 
STYLE LEATHER 
ONES. 


SOME OF THE REMARKABLE _ 
FACTS THAT POINT TO THE INGENUITY OF 
BORG-WARNER WHICH BENEFITS ALMOST 
EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. * 


* FOR EXAMPLE /9 OUT OF THE 20 MANES OF MOTOR CARS CONTAIN 
ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE 
ANO MANY SHIPS USE 8-W PRODUCTS. 9 OUT OF EVERY 10 FARMS 
SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS, MILLIONS 
OF NOMES ENJOY NORGE AND OTHER APPLIANCES FROM 8-W. 
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AS MANY AS 8 OF THESE 
ROLLERS CAN BE LIFTED BY HOLDING 
ONLY THE TOP ONE IN THE STACK. REASON: 
THE SURFACES ARE SO TRUE A WAVE OF 
LIGHT IS USED TO MEASURE THEIR 
TOLERANCES. THESE ROLLERS ARE 
USED IN MAKING THE FAMOUS 
ROLLATOR COLD-MAKING MECHANISM 
FOR NORGE REFRIGERATORS. 
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ING 800 MENS 
SHIRTS PER HOUR/ 


THIS NEW MACHINE DOES THE 
WORK OF SO MEN. PICKS A HALF- 
TON OF COTTON EVERY HOUR. 
ENOUGH TO MAKE 800 MENS 
SHIRTS. TURNING SPINDLES AND 
TINY BARBS SELECT JUST THE 
MATURE COTTON - WONT HARM 
THE PLANTS. ITS A SPECIAL- 
1ZED AND COMPLEX OPERATION, 
SO FAMOUS B-W ROCKFORD 
CLUTCHES ARE USED. 








30° BELOW IN THE UPPER AIR— AND STILL 
PROPELLERS MUST KEEP WHIRLING. TO PREVENT 
ICE FROM FORMING, ANTI-FREEZE SOLUTION IS 
PUMPED THROUGH JETS IN THE HUB AND SPREAD 
OVER THE BLADES. B-W'S SUPER-DEPENDABLE 

| ere PUMPS DO THIS WORK SO VITAL TO SAFETY. 


185 PRODUCTS IN ALL ARE MADE BY y./ OR GC: WAR, NV ER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK ¢ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL » BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS 

CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR » DETROIT VAPOR STOVE » INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON * MARVEL- 

SCHEBLER CARBURETER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD « NORGE « NORGE-HEAT « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS » PESCO 

PRODUCTS » ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION + SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION, 
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For plant protection in refineries and chemical works, where 
steam is the best fire extinguisher, the lighter weight of HD 
Glass Cord Hose is an important advantage. 


Putting steam to work is one of 
the toughest hose jobs in industry, 
especially in operations requiring 
high-pressure saturated or high- 
temperature superheated steam. 
These extreme conditions literally 
“cook” conventional careass fabrics, 
causing them to weaken and burst 
premaiurely — often after as little 
as 24 hours’ use. But now this costly 
hazard is eliminated by a revolu- 
tionary new-type hose sinewed with 
glass! 


Yes, that’s right — Glass! It’s 
another first for the G.T.M. — 
Geodyear Technical Man. Always 


hard-to-reach jobs, 


in oil refineries the extreme flexibility of HD Glass Cord 
Hose makes it ideal for cleaning flues in stills and other 


to stand more punishment on hot jol 


alert to progress, he discovered that 
elass-fiber cord — a new flexible tex- 
tile material spun from filaments of 
glass — possessed extremely high 
strength and did not char or weaken 
at super-hot temperatures. But at 
first rubber wouldn’t adhere to this 
slippery glass-smooth cord. 


It took months to develop a new 
hose-building method known as 
“flexible braiding” to solve that. 
Then came a year of test service on 
industry’s hottest jobs — cleaning 
flues in boilers and oil stills, thaw- 
ing out tank cars, cleaning paper 
mill screens and refinery fire service 


checkup. 


Users say, “Best Ever.” In 1! 
tough assignments this 1 
Goodyear HD Glass Cord St 
Ilose — muscled with glass — 
lasted months where conventi 
hose has failed in weeks, or « 
days. It has proved its abilit 
carry 200 pounds of saturated st 
at 388° F. for more than 300 hi 
under continuous flexing — 
longer without flexion. 


| 
— to get an all-round perform: 
| 


Thinner, lighter — size for size 

super hose averages 45% less wei [fF 

and 50% thinner wall gauge ' ff 
J 











ar thawing the rugged strength of HD Glass Cord Hose 
bles it to withstand far better the rough abuse met in 
road yard and dock service. 


ASS 


best previous constructions, 
| is 600% stronger! It is the 
‘st, most supple, longest-lived, 
t-handled hose ever built for 
-duty, high-pressure steam or 
tulic service. 


u use saturated steam at 75 
1s’ pressure or above, you will 
‘oodyear HD Glass Cord Steam 
the most dependable and the 
economical in ultimate cost — 
ndout in performance as all 
vear industrial rubber prod- 
‘or further particulars call in 
*.T.M., or write: Goodyear, 
1 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 


rnia. 


LINING built 
your nearest 


FOR BELTING, HOSE, MOLD 


GOOD; 


Cleaning paper mill screens — in this continuous operation 
employing high steam pressure, HD Glass Cord Hose lasts 
far longer and eliminates danger from bursts. 


LAS 
- o Heavy-Duty Stea 


Conventional Steam Hose 1” |.D. 


m Service 


Goodyear HD GLAS 


S CORD 
Steam Hose—1” 1.0. 


| Wore) ame] min) 
difference 


A-Heavy gauge, oil-resistant tube; remains soft and flexible 
at high temperatures. 


B—Glass cord flexible braided’’ body, non-charring; 200 Ibs 


pressure per sq, in. 
C—Tough, sturdy cover provides maximum protection. 


Can be supplied static bonded for refinery service 


ED GOODS, PACKING AND TANK 
highest standard of quality, 
ustrial Rubber Products Distr 


to the world’s h 
Goodyear Ind a 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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“No wonder it made Milwaukee famous!” 


Unening a bottle of Schlitz is like open- 
ing a familiar and well-loved book. You know it 


holds enjoyment you can depend upon...that each 






and every time you'll find the same touch of . Ss 
genius...the same quality of greatness. Gust A Wi fof? 
Through the story of this fine beer runs the 

classic theme of ideals upheld for almost a 
hundred years...the historic background for 


that matchless flavor which makes men say, 







““No wonder it made Milwaukee famous!” 
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Copyright 1947, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. a 
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The Beer that made Milwaukee 
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happy individual who is keen about his 
future. He is an ideal example of the 
individual who gets out of touch with 
society and may do some criminal thing 
because of a physical deformity which 
admits of correction.” 


Diabetes the Unsuspected 


On a peaceful, tree-lined street in Ox- 
ford, Mass., there once stood three houses, 
side by side. In these houses lived in suc- 
cession four women and three men, heads 
of families. Of this number, all but one 
died of diabetes. 

Although six of the seven persons dwell- 
ing in these adjoining houses died of a 
single complaint, no one spoke of an epi- 
demic. Because the disease was diabetes, 
and because the deaths occurred over a 
long interval of time, the fatalities passed 
unnoticed. 

Last October, the town of Oxtord was 
selected by the United States Public Health 


Service for a four-month study, the first ° 


of its kind, to determine the prevalence 
of diabetes in a typical American town 
(NEwsweEEk, Feb. 24). Last week, in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, two USPHS doctors, Hugh L. C. 
Wilkerson and Leo P. Krall, made the 
first report on this important survey. 
Among their findings: 

P In the 3,516 inhabitants tested, 70 cases 
of diabetes were found. On the basis of 
the total population—4,983—the diabetes 
prevalence was 1.7 per cent, or 17 out of 
every 1,000. 

> For every four known cases of diabetes, 
three more previously undetected and un- 
suspected were found through the survey. 
Of the 70 cases, 31 were men and 39 wom- 
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International 
Busman’s Holiday: In the operating theater of a Chicago hospital, 
delegates from many nations attending the convention of the 
United States chapter of the International College of Surgeons 
last week watched surgeons take out much of a man’s stomach. 


en. The average age of the known dia- 
betics was 59.5, of the new cases, 55 years. 
> In more than a third of the cases, there 
was a family history of the disease. Most 
of the 70 reported that they had been 
overweight at some time. 

> Many of the newly diagnosed diabetics 
complained of symptoms commonly asso- 
ciated with the disease, but they did not 
recognize their significance. 

> Less than half of the known dinbetics 
were not following diet and medical meas- 
ures sufficiently well to keep the disease 
under control. 


N ewburgh’s Teeth 


Since the spring of 1945, the water sup- 
ply of the city of Newburgh, N.Y., has 
been artificially treated with fluorine (one 
part sodium fluoride to 1,000,000 parts 
water) to determine whether the addition 
of this element would prevent tooth decay 
(Newsweek, April 24, 1944). At the same 
time, Kingston, N. Y., a city of the same 
size (30,000) about 30 miles away and 
lacking fluorine in the drinking water, was 
selected by the State Department of 
Health for control purposes in the ten- 
year experiment. 

Last week, Drs. Sidney B. Finn and 
David B. Ast made a preliminary report 
on the long-range project. In Newburgh 
when the test begun, they said, 63.5 per 
cent ofethe children were above the danger 
point for tooth decay—a count of 20,000 
germs (Lactobacillus acidophilus) in the 
saliva. After the first year of drinking the 
fluorine-treated water, the percentage 
dropped to 55.2 and after the second year, 
to 47.3. In Kingston, there was no notice- 
able change during this period. 
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Softly falling snow lends to Sun 
Valley a picturesque‘ ‘Christmas 
card” atmosphere. Skiers joy- 
fully ride to the mountain tops 
in time-saving chair-lifts. There’s 
the magic tinkle of sleigh-bells 
...and whir of ice-skates... 
and, in delightful contrast, the 
splash of swimmers in warm- 
water pools sheltered by glass 
walls. Winter is welcome—and 
exciting—at Sun Valley. 

* * * 
For further information or reservations, 
write W. P. Rogers, Gen’! Mgr., Sun 


Valley, Idaho, or Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Room 1122 ,;Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


WINTER SPORTS UNDER 


*“*“SUMMER SUN”’ 
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Planck of the Constant 


A white-hot object gives out more heat 
than one which is only red hot. Seeking 
the exact mathematical law which governs 
the heat radiation, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin reported in 1900 that the 
formula would not fit any existing theory. 
The usual assumption had been that heat 
energy could be 
measured in infi- 
nitely small grada- 
tions. Max Planck 
showed that this 
idea would not 
work, but that en- 
ergy must be emit- 
ted in tiny parcels 
called quanta. 

The quiet, mod- 
est scientist hardly 
suspected that his 
observation would 
set the keynote for 
the phenomenal advances in twentieth- 
century physics. Yet the concept he put 
forward has served as a foundation for a 
vast structure of fruitful theory. Einstein 
applied the quantum idea to the effect of 
light in extracting an electron from an 
atom, as in the widely used photoelectric 
cell. Niels Bohr applied it to the structure 
of the atom, and his successors built up a 
major branch of physics called quantum 
mechanics in which the fundamental unit 
is “Planck’s constant.” 

Planck’s constant, represented in physi- 
cal equations by the symbol “h,” now 
turns up in almost.every mathematical de- 
scription of the atomic world. It has been 
accepted as one of the basic numerical 
measurements of the ‘universe. 

As the importance of Planck’s original 
contributions became more and more strik- 
ingly apparent, honors were heaped upon 
him, including the Nobel Prize in 1919. 
Planck himself did little further pioneer- 
ing in the direction he had pointed. While 
he continued his university teaching, oth- 
ers wrote the new chapters into the expand- 
ing history of science. When he died last 
week in Berlin, at 89, Max Planck had 
seen matters advance so far that, in the 
histories of physics, his name and contri- 
bution already were written in the early 
chapters, nearer to such classical figures 
as Galileo and Newton than to the atom 
splitters of 1947. 





Newsweek 


Professor Planck 


Mammals in Rock 


Like a pair of detectives patrolling op- 
posite sides of the same block, two fossil 
hunters from New. York last July 1 walked 
along the sides of a sun-baked hill on the 
Wayne Hatley Ranch in New Mexico. 
Suddenly both Dr. George Simpson, cura- 
tor of fossil mammals and birds at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
and William E. Fish, a young member of 
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his department, called out to each other. 
On opposite slopes of the 60-foot hill, they 
had simultaneously seen signs of ancient 
mammalian life. 

What they saw would not have attracted 
the attention of the average rancher or 
tourist: just some chunks of dirty brown 
rock, slightly odd in shape. But to the 
scientists these had immediate meaning. 
The rock layers at which they looked were 
known to be some 60,000,000 years old, 
formed in the Eocene period, “the dawn of 
the recent,” when the dinosaurs had al- 
ready died out and the early mammals 
were beginning to inherit the earth. The 
odd-shaped rocks had a suggestion of mam- 
malian structure. Minerals had permeated 
what was once an animal’s skeleton, form- 
ing that blend of bone, teeth, and added 
mineral matter that constitutes a fossil. 

Richest in Bones: The thin bed of 
clay turned out to be, in Dr. Simpson’s 
words, “the richest single deposit of early 
mammal bones ever found in the South- 
west, and perhaps the richest of this age 
in the world.” Excitedly but carefully (for 
fossils are often fragile), the scientists 
packaged big slices of the Eocene layers 
in rice paper, shellac, burlap, and plaster, 
and saw the load aboard New York-bound 
trucks. 

Last week, in the upper-floor museum 
laboratories which the public never sees, 
they began cracking open the shipments 


with the eagerness of children unwrapping 
Christmas presents. Dr. Simpson was espe- 
cially enthusiastic over the first complete 
skeleton of an early mammal known as 
the Meniscotherium, with perfectly pre- 
served sets of upper and lower teeth. 
Early indications were that the creature 
was a vegetarian, about the size of a 
small dog, and that it had five-toed feet 
and a long tail. 

Another American Museum scientist. 
Dr. Edwin H. Colbert, who had been ex- 
cavating at the same time 50 miles east of 
the Hatley ranch, in a bed of rock 100.- 
000,000 years older than that where Simp 
son and Fish found their fossils, had equ:! 
cause for satisfaction. His rarest find wa. 
the Coelophysis, a birdlike dinosaur, abou 
6 feet from nose to tail tip, which walke:’ 
on two legs and preyed on other reptil:- 
and possibly on insects, long before the 
first mammals appeared. 

The fossil bonanza will keep the diggers 
busy for many a summer. They particular 
ly want to follow up a strike made by Mrs. 
Simpson during the last days of this year’s 
expedition, which yielded tiny jaws and 
miniscule teeth that may belong to the 
very first forms of mammalian life. And it 
may require years of delicate work with 
awls, Cental probes, and whiskbrooms be- 
fore any of the old bones are ready for 
mounting as skeletons in the public ex- 


hibit halls. 
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Dr. Colbert (left) and Dr. Simpson discover new fossils in New Mexico soil 
Newsweek, October 13, 1947 








All things human change 


You’re right. He’s not the same man. 


He’s a composite man. He personifies the average, in 
1946, of New England Mutual’s “‘top 100” field repre- 
sentatives—outstanding members of a great business. 


He’s 45 years old, married, and has two children. He 
joined our company 12 years ago. 


He is a responsible, successful, civic-minded citizen, 
and owns $54,154 of life insurance on his own life. You see, 
he believes deeply, himself, in the product he sells. 


More important, he and the rest of New England 
Mutual’s 1000 carefully picked representatives make a 
career of life insurance selling. They have been exten- 
sively trained in their chosen work. 


What’s more, regular courses keep them up-to-date , 
on the varied and often technical applications of life 
insurance to personal, family and business problems. ‘They 
are expertly equipped to serve you. 

Any one of our Career Underwriters will be glad to describe the advan- 


tages of the liberal, flexible New England Mutual policy contract, and to 
show you how it can be adapted to meet the changing needs of your family. 


New England Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 
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Tom ape sophisticates who think of Iowans as pioneers with log. 
cabin camping grounds are in for a delightful surprise when they sink 
sterling spoons into Iowa’s luscious strawberries. Fresh as the country dew 
these palate-teasers are flavored with the world’s richest cream and climax 
meals of right-from-the-garden sweetcorn dripping with butter, and plump 
country chicken which reaches the table at the peak of flavor perfection. 
lowa, land of plenty, produces 10% of the nation’s food and Iowans choose 
the finest for their tables. 


Gorgeous country clubs cater to city tastes and boast the fanciest golf 
courses and swimming pools. Recreation, like 
industrial opportunity, knows no season in 
Iowa’ with its sparkling lakes, miles of rivers 
and 87 State parks. Right now golf clubs are 
giving way to guns for the duck and pheasant 
season. 
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Thomas’s voice gets $200,000 a year 


Lowell Thomas Time 


Of all the radio news broadcasters who 
have been or are now on the air, Lowell 
Thomas undoubtedly holds the record for 
producing a continuous flow of words. The 
blue-eyed, 55-year-old author and traveler 
has been dispensing his chatty condensa- 
tion of the day’s news for seventeen years, 
five days a week, during all four seasons, 
to an estimated audience of 8,000,000. 

For all but one of his radio years Thom- 
as has been sponsored over NBC by the 
Sun Oil Co. He became so much a mem- 
ber of the family that he recently re- 
marked: “My name became synonymous 
with Sun Oil . . . Lowell Thomas gasoline.” 
Last spring he began to tire of Sun Oil. 
Also, his NBC outlets numbered only 33, 
>a , ae mainly in the East, Southeast, and Florida. 
an oe >» t x” 3 Last week Thomas switched both spon- 
en eet ' / : , — ae sor and network.* He signed up with Proc- 
, ome yerte’ . P) . — © aie bled tor & Gamble, soap manufacturers, who 

TY “\ ; = ——- have opened the nationwide CBS network 
to his broadcast (Mondays-Fridays, 6: 45-7 
p.m., EST). For his weekly 150 minutes 
(which include an 11 p.m. broadcast for 
the West), Thomas will get a paycheck 
said to be more than $4,000. 

Lowell and Lawrence: When Lowell 
Thomas stepped before the microphone in 
1930, he was 38 and already a jack-of-all- 
trades and master of many. He had edited 
three local newspapers in Cripple Creek, 


Unlimited profit opportunities await you in 
fun-loving Iowa, where nature and friendly 
people combine to make living an art. 


Iowa’s new official Trade © 
Mark which identifies 
the fine products of Iowa 
farms and factories. 


To interested executives this valuable reference 
book containing a complete picture of industrial 
opportunity in lowa is available upon request. 
Included are vital statistics on population, exist- 
ing industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and living conditions. Write for 
your free copy now and see how you can profit 
by bringing your plant te IOWA! Address 751 
Central National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 





Colo., where he was raised, by the time 
he was 20. As janitor, salesman, cook, cow- 
puncher, and reporter, he worked his way 
through four universities — Valparaiso, 
Denver, Kent Law, and Princeton—tack- 
ing up degrees from all four. For a spell he 
taught English at Princeton. 

In the Middle East during the first 


*Thomas’s NBC has been filled by a new 
Sun Oil news show, Three Star Extra. 
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RESERVED...a 


| HETHER you glide along the Grand Canal un- 

der the witchery of a Venetian moon or visit 
other glamorous places... in Italy, Spain, France, 
Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land . . . nowhere else 
|will you find such sheer adventure and delight as 
in the lands bordering the Mediterranean. 


‘Here, American Export will bring to American 





MEDITERRANEAN BLACK SEA 


RED SEA 
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gondola for two 


travelers, in the not too distant future, the rich 


experience of a Mediterranean cruise—with a fleet 
of modern passenger liners designed to exacting 
American standards of comfort and pleasure. 


Here, too, American Export will continue to foster 
the best traditions of our American Merchant 
Marine with fast, dependable cargo liners operated 
on schedules keyed to American needs. 


AMERICAN Export LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


INDIA CEYLON BURMA 





IT HAPPENS IN 


Within two seconds, an expert pistol shot, 
shooting at six moving targets, can hit every 
one of them! 


And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 


When an ordinary headache is making 
you miserable, take Bayer Aspirin for 
fast relief. As you can see by dropping 
a Bayer tablet in a glass of water, it’s 
ready to go to work almost instantly. 
And the reason is that we take three 
important manufacturing steps— not 
just one! 

What’s more, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably 
effective doctors regularly prescribe it 
for pain relief... and is so wonderfully 
gentle to the system they have mothers 
give it even to small children. So when 
you buy, always ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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world war, the young reporter learned 
about a mysterious warrior who had united 
hostile Arab tribes to fight the Turks. The 
warrior was Col. T. E. Lawrence, whom 
Thomas “discovered” and whose almost 
legendary exploits he incorporated in his 
first and best-known book, “With Law- 
rence in Arabia.” 

From then on the neatly built man with 
the pencil mustache specialized in the su- 
perlative. He tramped through jungles, 
interviewed pygmies, went tiger hunting 
with the Prince of Wales, and took the 
first movies of Afghanistan. 

Between junkets to Europe, the Far 
North, the tropics, and Asia, Thomas found 
time to dash off 43 books on his adven- 
tures. In odd moments he blanketed the 
United States with lecture tours which 
took him to virtually every town of more 
than 5,000. His lecture, “With Lawrence 
in Arabia,” was heard by more than 
3,000,000 people in 4,000 appearances from 
which Thomas made $1,000,000. 

The Lawrence lecture was responsible 
for Thomas’s radio career. He was called 
to New York by a friend who had heard 
him in London, and hired by the now- 
defunct Literary Digest, a pioneer sponsor 
of radio newscasts. He first appeared over 
a split NBC-CBS network but a year lat- 
er went with NBC at the expense of part 
of his audience. 

Voice With a Smile: Since then, 
Monday through Friday, Lowell Thomas 
has seated himself, ramrod stiff and prop- 
er, before a microphone and rolled off his 
folksy news program to the evident delight 
and satisfaction of his audience. Thomas 
has placed consistently at the top among 
radio news commentators and last month 
was second only to Walter Winchell with 
a Hooperating of 8.2. 

Thomas is perhaps the only famous ra- 
dio newsman who has made his reputation 
on his delivery alone. For while the voice 
is the voice of Lowell Thomas, the script 
is the script of two able writers—Prosper 
Buranelli and Louis Sherwin, former news- 
papermen who have been putting words in 
Thomas’s mouth since he first went on the 
air. Thomas reads their manuscript, which 
he edits, either from a Manhattan studio 
or from his baronial Dutchess County, 
N.Y., estate where he relaxes between 
broadcasts and trips amid a rambling Colo- 
nial mansion, two swimming pools, a silver 
fox farm, a stable, tennis courts, and a ski 
run—all ample proof that vocal cords 
pay off. 


Workshop on UN 


The American Broadcasting Co. had 
planned to bring its World Security Work- 
shop program back from a summer layoff 
just as it was last year—a dramatic series. 
Then news of the United Nations, sparked 
by Andrei Vyshinsky’s repeated outbursts, 
began to make the front pages. As a re- 
sult, the Workshop (ABC, Sunday, 12:30- 
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ANOTHER GREAT 


WABASH 
Sa by 





BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS 


AND 


KANSAS 
CITY 





HIS companion train 

to the famous “City 
of St. Louis” brings better 
Wabash service than ever 
between these two great 
Missouri cities. A brand 
new Diesel-powered 7-car 
train. “Sleepy Hollow” 
seats in coaches and parlor- 
lounge ...a new “coffee- 
shop-club”...and an even 
finer Wabash diner. 

TOM M. HAYES, 

Passenger Traffic Manager 


1495 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


j WABASH 
“= RAILROAD 
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1 p.m., EST) came back last Sunday as a 
forum show. For moderator it had Eleanor 
Roosevelt, member of the American UN 
delegation. Her job each week is to outline 
the topic and introduce her guests, other 
UN delegates and personnel. Two women 
observers (club women assigned to the UN 
to report on activities to their local or- 
ganizations) will be on hand to ask ques- 
tions and stimulate discussion. 

Mrs. Roosevelt hopes that the program 
will clarify some of the UN’s problems. 
How long the show lasts and what turn it 
takes will depend on the progress made by 
the United Nations, according to Robert 
Saudek, ABC’s director of public affairs. 
“T don’t like to beat a dead horse,” Saudek 
said pessimistically last week. “When it’s 
time to move on to other issues, we'll 
move.” 


Radio’s Biggest Show 


Broadway movie box-office receipts fell 
off 50 per cent. Bars with television sets 
were jammed. In stores, offices. and fac- 
tories employes and executives clustered 
around portable radio sets. Some schools 
suspended classes and permitted the kids 
to listen. In Brooklyn’ when Cookie 
Lavagetto in the fourth game doubled to 
bat in the winning run and tie up the 
Series, pandemonium broke loose. It was 
V-J Day all over again. Shopkeepers de- 
serted their stores and people danced in 


the streets. Unquestionably it was radio’s 


biggest show. 

WOR, the station originating the World 
Series for Mutual, was prepared for just 
such a situation. With the United Nations 
General Assembly meeting in New York, 
Dick Pack, WOR press agent, saw the 
publicity value of aiding UN delegates be- 
wildered at their first encounter with 
Series insanity. He prepared a slick-paper 
brochure printed in English, French, 
Spanish, and Russian. It was called “A 
Simple Guide to the Great American 
Game: How to watch a baseball game: 
How to listen to a baseball broadcast.” 
The guide was possibly the first many 
delegates had seen that adequately ex- 
plained the leading American idiosyncrasy. 
With the Series stretching out to seven 
games and dominating all other national 
and world news, an explanation was in 
order. 

Written by the sportscaster Stan Lo- 
max, the guide took pains to clarify the 
American temperament during the Series. 
“[Americans’] enthusiasm for this sport is 
a thing of wonder,” Lomax wrote. “In 
the next few days the big black headlines 
will deal with the Yankees and_ the 
Dodgers. Even news of . . . the United 
Nations occasionally may be overshad- 
owed in the press by what happens in the 
World Series. But do not be misled. 
Americans will not have forgotten about 
the United Nations and world peace. It 
is just that [this is World Series time].” 
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IF your car feels like 74... itS time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 
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THAT cusHiONY FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH Marra, 


Nothing makes a fellow madder than a grease job that “wastes 
away” after just a couple of hundred miles. That doesn’t happen 
with tough, longer-lasting Marfak Chassis Lubrication. Marfak 
protects your car from wear and friction for 1,000 miles and more. 
And the smooth, “cushiony” driving ease you experience is the 
pleasant sign Marfak sticks to 
the job. Applied by chart, never 
by chance. Ask your Texaco 
Dealer to give your car that 
“Marfak feeling” today. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 














Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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KAYWOODIE REMEMBERS WHEN 


First phonograph, 1877 


Na 





The sKaywoodie organization 
was making pipes 26 years be- 
fore the first phonograph came 
along. Established 1851. 








LOOK FOR CLOVERLEAF 
and brand name on stem 


$5 
Super Grain 
No. 30 Bent Shape 


YWOODIE 


hacked by the record 
- of 96 years 
KAYWOODIE's smoking-qualities proved 
and reproved by independent laboratory re- 
search, by our own research staff, and 96 years 
of performance, KAY WOODIE is preferred 
by pipe-smokers everywhere.* Be sure you get 
the genuine—At dealers: Made of imported 
briar, specially selected and seasoned by us. 
KAYWOODIE Company, 
New York & London, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y. Booklet on request. 
Copr. 1947 @ 
*Six recent surveys ’ 
confirm this. & 
DRINKLESS KAYWOODIE $3.50 aniaiiaie 
SUPER-GRAIN $5, RELIEF-GRAIN $7.50, FLAME-GRAIN $10, 
SILHOUETTE $10, MEERSCHAUM-LINED $12.50 
CONNOISSEUR $15, NINETY-FIVER $20, CENTENNIAL $25. 
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Progressive Death 


For 38 years, The Progressive carried 
the torch weekly or monthly for the La 
Follette family’s progressive movement in 
Wisconsin and elsewhere in the nation. 
It helped mightily in 1924 when its found- 
er, the late Sen. Robert M. La Follette 
Sr., rolled up an amazing 5,000,000 votes 
as a third-party candidate for the Presi- 
dency. In the late ’20s it fed the wells of 
farmer-labor revolt that later produced 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s big Middle West 
majorities. 

This week, with the Progressive party 
virtually extinct in its native Wisconsin, 
The Progressive announced it was suspend- 
ing. Its circulation, wrote Editor Morris 
H. Rubin, has quintupled in the last seven 
years, but production costs have gone up 
50 per cent with no such revenue gain to 
offset them. The Progressive, Rubin added, 
needs $200,000 to tide it over the next 
three years, had pledges for half of the 
sum, but unless the rest comes fast, this 
week’s issue was the last. 


Tribune Young Blood 


On The New York Herald Tribune, 
Frank Kelley long had been tabbed as a 
man to watch. At Columbia the blond and 
jovial, Brooklyn-born student had been 
managing editor of The Spectator and won 
a Pulitzer traveling scholarship along with 
his master’s degree ia 1932. A year later 
he broke in on The Herald Trib’s Paris 
edition*; two years later he moved to the 
London bureau and stayed through the 
blitz. He went to Washington in 1941 and 
became assistant bureau chief by 1948, 
spent the rest of the war years toiling from 
Saipan northward into Tokyo, returned to 
Washington in 1946, then came to New 
York last summer as an editorial writer. 

Last week, Kelley sat down to a bigger 
and better job as national editor of The 
Herald Trib. His task will be to make the 
American scene as much the oyster of the 
paper’s, New York desk as ‘the big-city 
and global scenes are. Kelley will draw on 
The Herald Trib’s city and Washington 
staffs, rush men by the paper’s flying news 
room to national hot spots, and wrestle for 
space with Joe Herzberg, city editor, and 
Joseph Barnes, foreign editor. The recent 
eighteen-article series, “How Strong Is 
America?”—written by seven different re- 
porters who were flown to their assign- 
ments—would be a sample of what Kelley 
hereafter will boss. (On Sunday this week, 
The Herald Trib came up with a similar 
look-see_ series, “Behind ‘the Iron Cur- 
tain’,” under a staggering quadruple by- 
line—Walter Kerr, Ned Russell, Russell 
Hill, and William Attwood.) 








*On Sunday this week, the Paris edition cele- 
brated its 60th anniversary with a special issue, 
and soon will be memorialized in a_ nostalgic, 
romantic biography (‘Paris Herald”) by Al Laney, 
a graduate now on the parent paper. 
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The city-desk treatment for national 
news was but one of several innovations 
on The Herald Trib since the 34-year-old 
Whitelaw Reid succeeded his late father 
as editor last January (NEwsweek, Jan. 
27). By the elder Reid’s will, his widow, 
Helen Rogers Reid, became boss de 
jure as she has been de _ facto for 
years, and no one doubted that she 
still was running the paper. 

Whitey’s Head: There have been 
some heavy purgings of old-timers, in- 
cluding Joseph Driscoll, war correspondent 
and erstwhile London and Washington 
bureau chief; Maj. George Fielding Eliot, 
wartime military expert, now with The 
New York Post; and, the latest, Francis 
Stephenson, political reporter, and Kath- 
arine Vincent, fashion editor and wife of 
the paper’s drama critic, Howard Barnes. 
How many of such firings were Whitey 
Reid’s doing, how many his mother’s, no 
one will say. But that young Reid has 
been given his head in other directions 
seemed evident. 

Young Reid’s is a cool head, but none 
the less eager. He sops up the wisdom 
of such Herald Trib brain trusters as 
the sage Geoffrey Parsons, chief editorial 
writer; George Cornish, managing editor, 
Barnes, Herzberg, and others. He also fre- 
quently invites reporters out for lunch and 
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Kelley: His news bailiwick is 48 states 
Newsweek, October 13, 1947 








? | Compare the cars in neminer of 


QUALITY FEATURES 


MOST HIGH-PRICED CARS HAVE 
pow-Priceo PLYMOUTH Has 
Low- PRICED CAR #2 HAS | 


LOW- PRICED CAR #3 HAS 
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Your nearby Plymouth dealer will accept 
your order. And he’ll provide the service 
and factory-engineered parts to keep 
your present car in good condition while 
you’re waiting for your new Plymouth. 
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se {his Box score 


— Shows she No.l 


It's fair to compare—and the new Quality 
Chart at your Plymouth dealer’s makes it 
easy for you. It shows you the 21 quality 
features found in most high-priced cars. 
It shows you exactly how the three lead- 
ing low-priced cars stack up in number 
' of high-priced car features. 


The results are summarized right on this 
page—a 20-9-8 score, with Plymouth roll- 
ing up the 20. But don’t take our word 





for it. See for yourself the complete “play- 
by-play” account in the Quality Chart. 
You'll find that Plymouth is the one car 
in the lowest-priced field that’s most like 
high-priced cars — the big value buy for 
all-around performance, flawless riding 
comfort, safety and enduring economy. 
However you look at it, Plymouth is the 
car that gives you more for your money. 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


If it’s VALUE you want it’s PLYMOUTH you want 








A 
KUPPENHEIMER 


Wherever men gather, 
clothes by Kuppenheimer 
are always 


a standout. 
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a chat about The Herald Trib. He knows 
that his paper, long the bible of West- 
chester, N. Y., and North Jersey suburbia, 
could stand a bit more of the common 
touch—i.e., circulation—than its current 
380.922. 


To this end, The Herald Trib has gone ~ 


in for smarter, less shy promotion. Over 
the air it calls itself “New York’s most 
interesting paper,” and plugs the Alsop 
brothers’ Washington stuff, Walter Lipp- 
mann’s advice to the State Department, 
and its splendid sports page harder than 
ever before. 

Recently, The, Herald Tribune took to 
its staid bosom, effective Jan. 1, the Broad- 
way troubadour Billy Rose, whose patois 
grew from a paid ad for his night club 
into a 177-paper stint worth in the neigh- 
borhood of $75,000 yearly to its author. 
The Herald Trib, whose syndicate could 
have had the column before Bell took it 
on a vear ago, got the column for the same 
price (reputedly $200 a week) as had little 
PM, which nurtured Rose in New York 
from paying columnist to paid-for writer. 

In Modern Dress: On Fridays 
“Today’s Moderns” .is a smart new page 
for teen agers and young adults, edited by 
Dorothy Brandon, who was lured from a 
like job on The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
On Sundays. The Herald Trib’s faithful 
scarcely knew the.old girl. The Sunday 
real-estate section, whose venerable editor, 
Michael (Mike) V. Casey, recently re- 
tired, blossomed out in a brand new type 
dress that discarded The Herald Trib’s 
sacred Bodoni for a lighter Cheltenham. 
Smartest of all, the remodeled section 
relegated landlord’s handouts to the inside 
pages, and came up with timely features 
on housing problems, building methods, 
repairs, architecture, and similar stuff of 
strong household appeal. 

Not all these changes can be directly 
traced to Reid, but Herald Trib men see 
his hand, at least, in all of them. “Whitey” 
himself insists the paper is “a pool job.” 
His mother, when asked how he was doing, 
at first ducked the question. -“I don’t 
know,” she told Newsweek. “What do 
you think? Outside perspective is better.” 
Then, after a moment’s pause, she added: 
“T think he’s secure,” and walked out of 
his office. 


Wet Holiday 


None of the Curtis Publishing Co.’s 
magazines—The Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Country Gentle- 
man, Jack and Jill, or Holiday—ever has 
carried a liquor advertisement: But this 
week, Curtis decided that the Man of 
Distinction, the four American beauties, 
the colonel by the spring, and other plugs 
for whisky, wine, and beer wouldn’t be out 
of place in plushy, 50-cents-a-copy Holi- 
day, and effective with the January issue, 
lifted the ban. For The Post, Journal, and 
other fireside favorites, the taboo remains. 
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WO OTHER HAIR 


1S SPECIAL CO; 
OF HAR GROOMING INGREDIENTS 











Leading hair specialists caution men to take better care of the hair they’ve 
got. So why buy just any hair tonic at random when you can enjoy the 
EXTRA ADVANTAGES of Kreml. This highly specialized hair tonic keeps hair so 
handsome with a healthy-looking lustre and does lots more besides! 


NEVER SMOTHERS HAIR DOWN 
WITH STICKY, GREASY GOOS 


Kreml is a wonderful ‘natural’ looking hair dressing 
with just enough light oils to keep hair immacu- 
lately groomed from morn ’til night. It gives hair 
a rich attractive lustre, too. Yet never leaves hair 
looking or feeling greasy or dirty. 





GREAT 70 LUBRICATE A ORY SCALP! 


Kreml is fine to lubricate a dry scalp. At the same time it 
removes itchy loose dandruff and leaves scalp feeling so alive. 
And if your hair is so dry it breaks and falls—Kreml helps 
‘condition’ it in that it leaves hair feeling so much softer, 
more pliable. So use Kreml every morning to give your hair 
that handsome clean-cut appearance all day long—to help 
keep your scalp ‘HYGIENIC’. 


KREML {fic 








<e eS A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
GCuaranteed _) Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy— 
Sow’ Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp— Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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OUTLOOK: 


BUSINESS 





Confidence —With Fingers Crossed 


The business boom charged into the 
1947 homestretch last week, its pulse 
steady and its breathing fast but regular. 
In spite of earlier skepticism, industry was 
maintaining its unprecedented, killing pace. 

The legion of economic forecasters who 
expected a 1947 collapse had dwindled to a 
stubborn few. There were those who still 
believed that everything that went up 
must come down. Business and _ prices, 
they pointed out, were definitely up. 

But there was also a growing number 
who, like the man who had seen his first 


quiring around among my friends in the 
big industrial operations I find there is no 
hesitancy at all in going ahead and making 
capital investments to rehabilitate their 
plants and expand their capacity.” 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion this week lent statistical weight to 
Sloan’s observations. American business, it 
reported, plans to spend about $4,000,000,- 
000 on new plants and equipment in the 
fourth quarter, the same record rate as in 
the quarter just ended. 

To Charles E. Wilson, president of 


Harris & Ewing 


With capital-goods industries running full blast, Sloan is optimistic 


airplane, conceded: “Perhaps it’s possible 
for business to fly.” In face of high wages 
and insatiable consumer demand, in face 
of tremendous orders for industrial equip- 
ment and robust, record-breaking new 
construction, perhaps business could hold 
its altitude a while longer. Maybe one, 
maybe two, maybe five more years, said 
the most optimistic. 

Yet the first predictions of recession in 
48 were already trickling in. The New 
York Credit Men’s Association last week 
announced that a poll of 3,500 credit exec- 
utives showed that 80 per cent expected a 
business recession starting in the second 
quarter of next year. The reasons: high 
prices, excessive inventories, purchaser re- 
sistance, lack of capital, and labor unrest. 

Capital Confidenee: Other business 
sources were more confident than the cau- 
tious credit watchdogs. “You can’t have 
an industrial depression when the capital- 
goods industries are busy,” said Alfred P. 
Sloan, General Motors chairman. “In- 
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General Electric, the unprecedented level 
of prices did not mean inevitable collapse, 
as many had predicted. In view of con- 
tinued buying at high prices, said Wilson, 
these prices seem much more strongly 
based, and the whole price structure less 
vulnerable than was the case in 1920 just 
before the postwar crash. Much of our 
economic thinking, he added, “‘is still un- 
duly influenced by the impression of the 
30s, which caused temporary conditions 
to be regarded as indicating permanent 
trends, and resulted in the questionable 
overemphasis on security at the expense of 
opportunity. If emphasis is placed on ex- 
pansion of production,” Wilson concluded, 
“the dynamic character of our economy 
will be carried into the future by new 
materials, methods, and processes, includ- 
ing atomic energy.” 

In Wall Street, the battleground of 
business sentiment, the issue remained 
stalemated. A mild rally last week still 
indicated no great resurgence of optimism. 


Yet, if stock prices were low in relation 
to lush earnings, there were good reasons: 
The international outlook was far from 
rosy. Big chunks of present earnings would 
go for new plants and machinery, not to 
stockholders. And hanging over the 
market was a flood of new security issues 
planned to take advantage of the first 
good opportunity to raise badly needed 
equity capital for expanding industries. 


BANKING: 


Meeting of Minds 


Five thousand bankers crowded Atlantic 
City hotels last week and pondered the 
awesome responsibility of administering 
the nation’s $139,000,000,000 bank de- 
posits. While their wives idled on the 
boardwalk, they rushed from session to 
session of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s 73rd convention, picking up nug- 
gets: 
>From Chase National Bank Board 
Chairman Winthrop Aldrich—a plea for a 
United States Corporation for European 
Reconstruction to handle Europe’s rebuild- 
ing in a “businesslike manner.” Aldrich 
suggested a five-expert agency to allocate 
aid, bird-dog each dollar into its maximum 
effectiveness, and ‘encourage American 
business investments in Europe. 
>From Beardsley Ruml, pay-as-you-go 
tax author and the R. H. Macy & Co.’s 
board chairman—a proposal that the gov- 
ernment cease taxing its citizens for Euro- 
pean reconstruction and sell bonds for the 
purpose instead. Ruml claimed his plan 
would (1) alleviate high taxes, (2) drain 
off excess, inflation-bent purchasing power, 
and (3) bring home to the public its per- 
sonal stake in world reconstruction. 
> From Under Secretary of the Treasury 
A. L. M. Wiggins—a warning that with 
the termination of consumer credit con- 
trols Nov. 1, bankers “must accept the 
serious responsibility . . . to examine care- 
fully the effect of all loans on our current 
national economy.” This made him the 
third Washington official within the week 
to urge adoption of an anti-inflation credit 
policy. 

Following ABA tradition, Vice President 
Joseph M. Dodge, president of the Detroit 
Bank, moved up to president, succeeding 
C. W. Bailey, of Clarksville, Tenn. 


PRICES: 


Your Clothes’ll Cost More 


The harassed consumer was chilled to 
the marrow last week by a premature cold 
spell. It reminded him that he, the 
wife, and the children needed winter 
clothes. . 

Was the consumer destined for the 
same role of sucker to high prices in the 
clothing department that he was playing 
in the grocery store? Last week NEwSWEEK 
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A survey taken among workers in 400 manufacturing plants showed that good washrooms are one of the 


“There’s no excuse for 


RALPH: “You can tell a lot about a company by the way 


they look after the employees’ washrooms. Our 
management here sure knows how much we ap- 
preciate a nice place to clean up in.” 


WYNN: “You bet—a good clean washroom—equipped 


right—doesn’t cost a lot of money but it surely 
makes a big difference!” 


MPLOYEES judge a company a great deal by its 
EK washrooms. In a survey of men and women 
workers at more than 400 plants, they named these 
factors as the ones they considered most important in 
good working conditions: good washrooms, adequate 
lighting, safety devices and proper ventilation. 

Besides helping morale, sanitary, well-equipped 
washrooms, with plenty of soap, hot water and good 
quality individual tissue towels, help reduce the num- 
ber of absences due to colds and their complications. 
For they encourage frequent and thorough washing 
that helps prevent germs from spreading. 





four most important factors in good working conditions. 


a sloppy washroom!” 


Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
washroom ? Then check up... make sure your wash- 
rooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” — 
“morale-boosters,” not “temper-testers.” 


These towels stay tough when wet 


ScotTissue Towels have unusual ‘‘rub 
strength” because of a patented ““Duralose” 
treatment. One ScotTissue towel dries the 
hands completely. That’s why they’re fa- 
vorites among those who’ve found the best 
is least expensive in the long run. For top 
quality always specify Scot Tissue Towels. 
For suggestions on how to improve your 
washrooms, call on the 
Scott Washroom Ad- 
visory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Largest selling tissue towels in America! 











Trade Marks ‘‘*ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ ** Duralose’’ Reg. U. S.,Pat. Off. 
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Since 1877, the Wile Seal of Quality has 
been an unfailing guide to fine wines 
and spirits. Always look for the Wile 
Seal -..as assurance of superior quality. 


Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York 
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Air Matériel Command Photos 


Led by Its Nose: The latest in towing gear is a 48-inch metal bar 
which permits tow plane and glider to operate as a unit. Under in- 
strument flying, release can be made 20 feet above the runway. 


scouted the apparel industry and came up 
with some answers: 

> Men’s suits cost 6.5 per cent more than 
in December 1946. The reasons: higher 
wool, rayon, and cotton prices, and a 10 
per cent hike in labor costs. The man of 
the family can expect to pay more for his 
suit and topcoat in the spring. 

> Men’s shoes cost approximately 30 per 
cent more than last year. Leather is 
scarcer and costlier. The trade sees no 
prospect of a price drop in the near 
future. The same goes for women’s foot- 
wear. 

> Men’s shirts relieve the grim picture. 
They cost 25 per cent less than a year ago, 
having declined from an average of $3.95 
each in 1946 to $2.98 this year. Shirt out- 
put is at the highest level ever, and quality 
has improved. Most shirts are cut more 
fully and have better buttons. But shirt 
prices may soon rise because of higher 
material costs. Arrow shirts now retailing 
for $3.25 will be selling for $3.50 in April. 
> Women’s suits in the basic styles have 
risen about $5 apiece during the past year. 
The reasons: mostly higher material costs, 
plus a nominal rise in labor charges. How- 
ever, with more careful tailoring, more 
detail work, more fullness, more cloth, and 
smarter styling, women’s suits today are a 
better buy than last year’s. Prices may 
rise slightly in the spring. 

> The price of women’s dresses has in- 
creased 15 to 20 per cent in the past year. 


The reasons: a 50 per cent hike in material 
costs and a smaller wage rise. The price 
outlook is cloudy, but any decline is im- 
probable. 

> Boys’ clothing has risen only 5 per cent 
over last year’s prices, if that much. If 
any price rise comes in the spring, it will be 
nominal. Girls’ clothing costs about the 
samé as last year. Values are better. For 
the same money, a 10-year-old can be clad 
in an all-wool coat, instead of one of 70 
per cent wool. Prices are likely to rise in 
the spring.. 


TAXES: 


Community Dilemma 


When Pennsylvania last June became 
the thirteenth state* to pass a commun- 
ity-property law, its taxpayers were joy- 
ful. The law, making all property and 
income of either husband or wife the 
common property of both, permitted siz- 
able savings in income-tax payments: A 
married man earning $10,000, by reporting 
$5,000 for himself and having his wife 
report $5,000, could save as much as $342 
in Federal income taxes. On an income of 
$25,000, the saving might run as high as 
$2,622. 

The joy of many Pennsylvania husbands 





*Pennsylvania’s predecessors: California, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Tex- 
as, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Oregon, Nebraska, and 
Michigan. 


* Newsweek 























last eek was curdled by a sober after- 
thought. A Green County judge had ruled 
that under the new law a-coal miner who 
had deserted his wife must continue giv- 
ing her half his earnings. The judge thus 
hit at the law’s weakest point. In most 
states, if a husband left his wife or if a 
wife went home to mother, the best she 
could hope for was a nominal support al- 
lowance. In any community-property 
state, the woman automatically came out 
with half the family bankroll. 

Other features that have deterred many 
states from adopting community-property 
measures: 
> When a wife wills her half of the com- 
munity property to her husband, he must 
pay an inheritance tax on what he may 
well regard as rightfully his own. 
> Making the switch to community-prop- 
erty status would unsettle the ownership 
of millions of dollars’ worth of property 
and require dissolution of trusts and re- 
writing of wills. 

Last week, there were signs that Con- 
gress might solve the states’ dilemma. The 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation was reported writing a bill to per- 
mit families to split their taxes as in com- 
munity-property states. But actual own- 
ership of property would be untouched. 

If the bill passed, American husbands 
would save an estimated $800,000,000 an- 
nually without relinquishing any tradition- 
al property rights. If not—such states as 
New York, Rhode Island, and Colorado 
were thinking seriously of writing their 
own community-property laws. 


RAILROADS: 


Pallets for the Pinch 


In ‘railroad shipping offices last week 

there was an air of desperate activity. The 
peak freight-loading period—Sept. 15 to 
Nov. 15—was in full sway and_ there 
weren't enough freight cars to handle the 
load, . 
- Frantic demands for cars were pouring 
in from paper mills of Maine, metal pro- 
ducers of the Middle Atlantic states, cot- 
ton shippers of the South, grain growers in 
the Middle West, and lumber mills on the 
West Coast. 

In the first eight months of 1947 the 
railroads had received only 31,390 new 
cars. In the same period they had been 
forced to junk 38,726 rolling wrecks—a net 
loss of 7,336 cars. At least 150,000 new 
cars were needed to end the shortage, plus 

usands more for replacement of obsolete 
veterans. And the car-building program 
was lagging far behind schedule. 

As the pinch tightened last week, the 
editor of Modern Materials Handling, a 
trade publication, | rhetorically asked: 
“Railroads of America: Do you want to 
increase your number of freight cars by at 
least 114,000, almost overnight?” The edi- 
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Oxygen once again reveals the productive power 
it holds for mankind. Today it starts to unfold 
vast new opportunities in the Steel Industry. It 
may, in fact, change present day standards of 
open hearth production. 

This new combustion technique, employing the 
oxygenated fuel flame, reduces meltdown time by 
accelerating the heat input rate. Airco has played 
an important role in initiating this development, 
and in assisting the steel industry in its research 
efforts. Airco is continuing to cooperate in work- 
ing out specific application problems. 

Cooperative research and development such as 
this exemplifies Airco’s continuing effort to pro- 
vide time-saving, product-improving tools and 
techniques for ALL industry. The facilities of our 
Technical Sales Division are available to you in 
applying Airco processes and products to the 
solution of your problems. 






































If you are interested in obtaining further informa- 
tion, please address: Technical Sales Division, Air 


Reduction, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 













































































Air REDUCTION 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
























ie Flame and Electric Arc Methods for ALL Industry 


J WHEARY ; 
...and “Little Colonel.” 
Treasured possessions! 
Distinctively styled, in 
finest supple 
leathers that mellow 
with use. Among the 
attractive models 


now at Wheary dealers. 
WHEARY, INC., Racine, Wis. 


WHEARY © “THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN LUGGAGE” 


CHARACTER 


34 years’ experience in radio 
engineering are back of the repu- 
tation Magnavox enjoys today 
as the symbol of radio-phono- 
graph quality. 14 superb models 
priced from $187 to $750. The 
Traditional (illustrated) $235. 


thi rn vita 


qaqnavox 
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affects many children 
when traveling. For 
comfort and relief try 


NAUSE 


Used by children and 
adults over V3 century 
on LAND and SEA... 


Say Users of “Eveready” “Mini-Max” 
Hearing Aid Batteries! 


@ Get more full-volume operation 
when and as you need it replace 
batteries less frequently .. with flat- 
cell “Eveready” batteries. There's no 
waste space inside. more power- 
making material! 

Ounce for ounce, the greatest ener- 
gy producers _ size for size, the most 
compact...penny for penny, the most 
economical, “Eveready” “Mini-Max” 
batteries give you more service! Get 
them from your hearing aid dealer! 


FREE! New book- 
FY = A D y let: *‘Progress 
TRADE-MARKS Toward Better 
] Hearing.” Write 
MINIMAX men ee 
HEARING AID BATTERIES 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y 
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tor, Norman L. Cahners, 33-year-old ma- 
terials-handling expert, cited by the Navy 
for his valuable contributions to solving 
its wartime transport problems, supplied 
his own answer: use pallets. 

Loaded Platform: The pallet is 
typically a 40- vy 48-inch wood platform, 
costing about $3. A load placed on it can 
be picked up and shoved as a unit into the 
freight car by a “fork-lift” truck. The Ford 
Motor Co. found that the combined load- 
ing-unloading time of a carload of springs 
could: be cut from 96 man-hours to less 
than 8 by palletizing. 

To Cahners, the only obstacle to more 
general use of pallets was that the railroads 
didn’t understand the value of the idea. 
They persisted, he said, in regarding pal- 
lets as regular freight and charging full 
rates for them. With each pallet weighing 
65 to 125 pounds, and with as many as 36 
to a car, the resultant husky freight charge 
discouraged pallet use. ; 

Cahners’s program: (1) Let the railroads 
cut their charges on pallets “a minimum of 
50 per cent.” (2) Empty pallets should be 
returned to shippers at a special low rate. 
(3) A nationwide system of pallet ex- 
changes should also be established, to swap 
pallets and save the cost of returning each 
unit to its source. . 

Unmoved by Cahners’s plea, railroad 
men still believed the saving in cars would 
be nominal. Among their reasons: 
> Only 20 per cent of all freight shipments 
can be handled with pallets, no matter 
what the rates charged for their use. Pal- 
lets could do nothing, for instance, to ease 
the shortage of coal cars. 
> “Better loading, quicker unloading, and 
faster turn-around are alleviation—not 
cure. The only cure is more freight cars.” 


AUTOS: 


Profits in Crosleys 


For major car manufacturers who had 
shelved plans for a light, cheap car, the 
earnings statement of Crosley Motors, 
Inc., would be interesting reading. The 
company reported this week that in the 
year ended July 31—its first full year of 
postwar production—it had delivered 16,- 
637 Crosleys (price: $888 FOB factory) 
and rolled up profits of $476,065. Produc- 
tion in September had reached 2,400 a 
month and was still rising. 

Reasons behind the abandonment of 
light-car plans by Ford and Chevrolet 
early this year were reported to be (1) 
lack of sufficient steel for fast-selling regu- 
lar models, (2) high tooling costs, and (3) 
the belief that Ford, Chevrolet, and Plym- 
outh represented minimum standards de- 
sired by new-car buyers. The rest of the 
market, they figured, was best served by 
used cars rather than by lighter, cheaper 
models. 

Whether they had overlooked a good bet 
would not be known until cars were plenti- 
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IMPROVED 
FOR 
53 YEARS— 


FAMOUS [or Dependable Service 
for 53 years, today’s Kellys are 
tougher than ever. The new 
Kelly Sure Stop’s tread is 35% 
thicker—its six-ply body is made 
of super-strong rayon cord— 
insulated with generous quanti- 
ties of real rubber. 





FAMOUS FOR SAFETY—Step on 
the brakes and Kelly’s deep 
Sure Stop slots dig in their toes 
for a quick stop in a straight 
line. See your Kelly Dealer for 
dependable tires and service. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
Cumberland, Maryland 


Wew Kelly 
SGRE STOP/ 
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There are always those who seek new 
and better products—who are first to 
enjoy the improvements made available 
by research, experience, and American 
enterprise. Such people make progress 
possible by their patronage. Tens of 
thousands of them have bought KAISER 
and FRAZER automobiles. And their 
letters tell us that these cars are just as 


[ 


KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION 


vere ge 


) i als 
o want something selter 


economical as they are beautiful; that 
they will perform better, and deliver a 
smoother ride, than any other car at 
any price. These enthusiastic owners 
also tell us that they have received 
prompt, efficient service from Kaiser- 
Frazer dealers everywhere. See the 
dealer nearest you and drive one of these 
new and advanced motor cars today! 


e WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 


FRAZER 
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... displacing at once the power industries 
which now serve us.” 

“It will almost certainly follow the 
course of supplementing rather than sup- 
planting existing sources of energy supply,” 
predicted Lilienthal. “There will be ample 
time to make adjustments.” 

How soon could Americans hope for 
commercial atomic power? “I don’t be- 
lieve anybody’s estimate is more than an 
educated guess,” he asserted. “And no 
one’s guess is very educated.” 


Trends and Changes 


Airlines: Croil Hunter, president of 
Northwest Airlines, reported that its Alas- 
ka operations, which started a year ago, 
and its flights to Tokyo, Shanghai, and 
Manila, which began in July, were already 
in the black. 

Building: The Federal Works Agency, 
whose 1947 construction forecast of $12,- 
000,000,000 looks more accurate every day, 
predicts a 12.5 per cent rise for next year. 

Freight: A slash in air-freight rates to 
an average of 12 cents a ton-mile on three 
major scheduled airlines became effective 
Oct. 5. The Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
fused to suspend the rate change as re- 
quested by independent air-freight car- 
riers, who claimed that the reductions 
would force them out of business. 

Credit: The Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported an increase of $155,000,000 in con- 
sumer credit to a new peak of $11,216,- 
000,000 in August. New installment loans 
accounted for most of the rise. 

Autos: Despite the steel shortage, Sep- 
tember production of 451,490 cars and 
trucks indicates that a 1947 goal of 5,000,- 
000 units for the United States and 
Canada may now be attained. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Diners: Miles Laboratories, Inc., 
of Elkhart, Ind., is experimenting with a 
vitamin-pill slot machine designed to fit 
on a lunch-counter top. For a nickel, the 
customer can top off his meal with a 
vitamin capsule. 

For Tires: Gripco tire chains, intro- 
duced by Stevens Safety Grip, Inc., Lacka- 
wanna, N.Y., use slotted rubber straps 


rather than metal links. According to the - 


maker, they ride and wear like a tire and 
can be left on all winter, even when pave- 
ments are dry. 

For Children: An 8-millimeter, crank- 
operated movie projector is being dis- 
tributed by Noma Tel-A-Show, Inc., New 
York. It has a built-in, peep-show screen 


that can be used in a lighted room. Films 
come in magazines for easy loading with- 


out threading. 
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PARTENERS CHOICE 


This light and full 
flavored whiskey 1s favored 


: for general service, and 


merits its place among the 

\ wines, brandies and other 
. fine spirits offered by 
Bellows since 1830. 





Bollows Company 


IMPORTERS AND WINE MERCHANTS 
ESTABLISHED 1830 


New Dork + Chicago 
Colorado Springs 
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Cool Water 


the year round 


@ Insummer as in winter, the new 
Sunroc electric bottle cooler frees 
you from worry about ice. Bottled 
water always needs refrigeration, 
since its temperature is that of the 
room in which it is located. This 
modern, streamlined unit never 
fails to give you a drink of water 
that is cool. - 


Sunroc Model US7B2—now 
ready for immediate delivery at 
$225, F. O. B. Glen Riddle, Pa.— 
has a capacity of three gallons per 
hour. The compressor is hermeti- 
cally sealed. Generous quantities of 
stainless steel protect against cor- 
rosion. The cost of operation is 
remarkably low. 


Sunroc has been making water 
coolers—and only water coolers— 
since 1929. Sunroc laboratories 
have been constantly designing im- 
provements. As a result of this long 
specialization, Sunroc has today the 
most complete line of water coolers 
in America—for 
business, indus- 
trial and insti- 
tutional use. 


Write Dept. , 
NW-10, Sunroc ¥ 
RefrigerationCo., \ 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Wale © RIDDLE, PA. 


Sunroc Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD . . . acool drink of water’’ 
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Europe’s Four-Year Plan 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE report of sixteen European na- 

tions in response to the Marshall 
plan is a skillful presentation of the 
case for heavy and immediate financial 
aid from America. But the more the 
report is examined the less assurance 
does it give that these nations are even 
yet prepared to abandon the economic 
restrictions that have been 
chiefly responsible for bring- 
ing on the present crisis. 

Throughout the report 

there is constant emphasis 
on production “targets.” We 
are told precisely how much 
bread grains, potatoes, sugar, 
meat and milk these coun- 
tries intend to produce in 
each of the next four years; 
precisely how many tons of 
coal and steel, and how many kilowatt 
hours of electricity; precisely how much 
they intend to expand oil-refining ca- 
pacity, inland transport and merchant 
fleets. We are proudly told that “these 
production programs, taken as a whole, 
represent an expansion of output sim- 
ilar in general scale to that achieved 
by the United States in the mobiliza- 
tion years 1940-44.” There seems to be 
an implication here that to set a target 
is almost as good as to reach it. Surely 
the fate of the British targets adopted 
so confidently nine months ago ought 
to have sufficiently underlined the dif- 
ference between ardent hopes and cold 
realities. 


HE whole concept of government 

“production targets” is in origin 
totalitarian. It is part of the modern 
mania for imitating Russian Five-Year 
plans—an imitation that is the sincer- 
est flattery to Communism. Why should 
the Russian Communists doubt the 
superiority of their system when they 
see nearly all of Europe aping one of 
its basic features? For only under a 
collectivist concept is it considered the 
function of government officials to say 
just how much shall be produced of 
each major commodity. It is of minor 
importance that the guesses of the 
bureaucrats are almost bound to go 
wrong. Far more serious is the fact 
that the mere setting of government 
production targets is in effect a way of 
setting aside the free market, setting 
aside a free economy. It is a way of 
telling the consumers that the things 


that are produced, and the relative 
proportions they are produced in, are 
not to be determined by their own de- 
mands but by what government. bu- 
reaucrats decide in advance is good 
for them. 
The supreme irony is that the only 
country in the world today that is real- 
: ly producing anything—and 
for whose goods the rest of 
the world is therefore clam- 
~ oring—is almost the only 
country that does not have 
government production “tar- 
gets,” but merely turns out 
goods in the volumes and 
proportions determined by 
supply and demand, free 
prices and free profits. But 
just as the rooster Chanti- 
cleer was convinced that the sun could 
not rise until he crowed, so European 
bureaucrats are still convinced that 
there can be no production unless they 
first of all set production targets. 
Implicit in production “targets” is 
the whole system of price control, ra- 
tioning, allocations, government li- 
censes, prohibitions, and decrees. There 
is no indication in thé sixteen-nation 
report that this dictated economic sys- 
tem is to be abandoned, certainly not 
in the near future. Only once in the 
report is it admitted that the system of 
price control “is likely to jeopardize 
production.” But this delicate hint is 
not elaborated, nor is any conclusion 
deduced from it. Under present circum- 
stances, the report assumes, “stability 
cannot exist unless it is constantly re- 
inforced by controls and rationing.” 


N short, European bureaucracy still 

believes what our OPA believed, 
that price control cannot be abandoned 
“until supply catches up with demand.” 
What this overlooks is that artificially 
low price ceilings increase demand and 
reduce production and supply, so per- 
petuating the shortage they were de- 
signed to counter. In the European sys- 
tem almost the whole mechanism of eco- 
nomic self-adjustment has been de- 
stroyed. Neither prices nor wages nor 
exchange rates are free to move to the 
points where they can tell the truth 
about ever-changing relations of supply 
and demand and restore equilibrium 
between them. The result is a chronic 
shortage of goods and a trade deficit. 
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The Air’s Oldest Pulpit 


In 1923, radio was still in its crystal-set 
infancy. Religion on the radio was virtual- 
ly unknown. But Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
of Brooklyn felt strongly that a half-hour 
of air time should be set aside each Sunday 
to bring religion to stay-at-homes and 
churchgoers _ alike. 
He broached his 
new idea to execu- 
tives at the new- 
born New York ra- 
dio station WEAF 
(now WNBC). A 
Congregationalist, 
he assured the sta- 
tion that the pro- 
gram would be unde- 
nominational — un- 
der the auspices of 
the Federal Council 
of Churches. With 
some misgivings. 
officials of WEAF 
agreed to donate 
the air time and try 
out Dr. Cadman’s novel idea. 

On May 3, 1923, Dr. Cadman made the 
first broadcast of a program called the 
National Radio Pulpit. “Today I speak in 
the spiritual interest of the people of every 
race and creed,” he said. “I will not talk 
to you of sectarian things, either now or 
in later broadcasts. Rather I will try to 


Dr. Sockman 


bring to you the great central truths of 


religious life.” 

Although at first some listeners grum- 
bled at radio “posing as a church,” the 
religious broadcast of sermon and prayer 
soon drew a steady audience. Since then, 
the National Radio Pulpit has brought 
spiritual comfort without sectarian tags 
to millions of listeners. It is the oldest show 
of any kind on the air today. This week 
on Oct. 5, the program began its 25th 
season—coast-to-coast over 75 NBC sta- 
tions (Sundays, 10-10:30 a.m. EST). 

Since Dr. Cadman’s death in 1936, Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, Methodist pastor of 
Christ Church in New York, has con- 
ducted the National Radio Pulpit. The 
58-year-old minister—who last April cele- 
brated his 30th anniversary as pastor of 
his church—feels just as strongly as his 
predecessor about the value of religious 
radio: “Radio does not compete with 
church attendance. Radio nourishes _re- 
ligion, for religion is like an art; the more 
you have, the more you want.” 

Air-Waves Pastor: Dr. Sockman has 
proof of his theories from his audience’s 
letters. Each month some 30,000 listeners 
write in asking for copies of his sermons 
or thanking him for spiritual help re- 
ceived. Last January, one broadcast on 
The Lord’s Prayer drew 18,000 letters and 
had to be repeated in May. 

Letter writers range from Eddie Rick- 
enbacker and several mayors of Southern 
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cities to nurses, shut-ins, and high-school 
students. A 90-year-old man from Ottawa, 
Kans., wrote: “I am a regular listener to 
your sermons Sunday mornings before go- 
ing to Christian Science Church at 11 
o'clock.” From Lakewood, Ohio, a woman 
sent word that “listening to your program 
is a very important event in our Sunday 
schedule. We tune in on it after returning 
from early mass at our Roman Catholic 
Church.” 

Although no plea for money is made on 
the air, many letters contain small offer- 
ings. This money helps defray mailing ex- 
penses on sermons and production costs— 
which are relatively low, as both NBC 
and Dr. Sockman contribute their time. 

The majority of letters are answered by 
the National Religious Radio Department 
of the Federal Council, which employs six 
girls to handle the mail. But letters asking 
for advice go to Dr. Sockman. These cor- 
respondents often have a problem they are 
loath to take to the local pastor who knows 
them. For example, one woman in North 
Carolina wrote that her husband had been 
unfaithful during the war, but now wished 
to return to her with his child by another 
woman. Should she take him back? Urging 
a Christian spirit of forgiveness, Dr. Sock- 
man advised her to accept her husband 
and reunite the broken family. 


Trouble in Tangier 


In Chesapeake Bay, 12 miles off the 
Maryland coast and only 80 miles from 
Washington, lies Tangier Island. Discov- 
ered by Capt. John Smith of Pocahontas 
fame in 1608, it is 3 miles long and a 
mile wide. 

Tangier’s fishing population of 1,200 has 
lived there for generations without elec- 
tricity, automobiles, or horses and with 
only four bathtubs and four radio tele- 
phones. Although Crisfield, Md., is the 


nearest mainland community, Tangier is 


part of the Virginia county of Accomack. 

As in many isolated communities, re- 
ligion is taken seriously on Tangier, and 
for more than a century Methodism has 
been its only denomination. The island’s 
hero is an early minister who invited Brit- 
ish invaders to his services during the war 
of 1812, then told them that their cause 
was unrighteous and prophesied their de- 
feat. Just twenty years ago an outsider 
feigned illness to avoid attending worship 
during a visit. He was shot as he sat on 
the porch of a white Tangier cottage. 

Last week reports reached the mainland 
that the island was in a turmoil over reli- 
gious differences. Old friends were snar- 
ling at each other. Families were split. 
Prowlers hurled rocks through church win- 
dows. Boats were sunk at their docks. And 
a minister, afraid for his life, huddled 
with his wife and two children in a little 
house with shattered window panes. 

Gospel Woman: When the Rev. 
James Richardson, now 33, a handsome, 
blond graduate of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, came to Tangier from the mainland 
four years ago, he quickly became popular 
in the clannish community. His vibrant 
voice filled the little church during seven 
Sunday services. 

Then in 1945, he accepted as assistant 
Miss Stella Thomas, a 39-year-old Tangier 
native who had returned home after many 
years on the “outside”—eight of them as a’ 
missionary in Africa. When Mr. Richard- 
son was away, she talked about her ex- 
periences from the pulpit. Often her opin- 
ions were upsetting to the islanders, but 
they respected her as a woman who had 
lived the Gospel. ; 

In the summer of 1946 Miss Thomas 
and Mr. Richardson, as a missionary step, 
decided to hold morning church services 
daily as well as on Sunday. Some of the 
islanders didn’t like it. Church trustees 
said the sexton complained because he had 
no time to clean the church. Others claimed 


Mr. Richardson’s House of Prayer bears the marks of religious feuding 
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k. the trustees became alarmed at the freely 
al interpreted Gospel from the pulpit. The 
id church doors were locked against wor- 
“~ shippers except on Sunday and the keys 
I's were taken from the sexton. 
t- Mr. Richardson protested. However, at 
” the next meeting of the Virginia Confer- 
st ence of the Methodist Church in Roanoke 
e- he was ordered transferred. Determined to 
er carry personal evangelism into island ; é 7m, 
ail homes, he resigned his post but refused 4 a ae 
as to leave Tangier. With four men and 55 ' 
women he set up a “House of Prayer” in 1\) = 
nd J a one-room former general store. CONFUS! G, an t it? 
i- That brought on the storm. Prowlers . .. When ‘so Many Localities 
- tossed furniture on the roof, ripped away Offer the IDEAL Location 
it. screens and doors from the forlorn little for your New Plant! 
west house, and one night threw the organ into 
nd the Chesapeake. Vandals reviled Miss _ |* 
ed Thomas’s sister, Mrs. Annie Laura Thomas 
tle Parks, who had donated the building, . ETAL CLASP ENVELOPE Doesn’t Have 
" scrawling “Annie Laura’s Mission” on the ere oACKAGING ciunce I Everythin 
walls. Several times unidentified men tried Geese 
to push Mr. Richardson into a swamp. Sade, Mr. Industrialist, perhaps in 
att The Methodist Church members and ~ : : 
nd § their new pastor, the Rev. Robert Bryan, TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. ao a ‘ sebiins _ lust 
lar deny condoning the attacks. They blame what you are looking for. 
- them on young rowdies who have over- FIVE FACTORIES & Write for a NEW INDUSTRIAL e 
_ heard family discussions of the dispute. SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER BROCHURE... Just Out 
With amusements nonexistent, they say, ln phase als 
i some youthful residents might start drink- New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. per ca tem ems 
ay ing and commit acts of vandalism. St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa City, Mo., Dept. ¥OM. 
ne Mayor Ray Crockett says he and the Kansas City 8. Mo 
= five-man town council are powerless to stop ay aire at 
rd the violence. Tangier’s only policeman = 
= was shot in the back eighteen years ago. 
St The shooting has never been solved, nor USE 
we has the policeman been replaced. Virginia 
State police occasionally have been ¢alled . 
bitte to the island, but they have taken no ac- 
™ tion and apparently hope the Tangiermen As a Mouth Wash 
“il will settle the feud by themselves. d ' 
the F ‘ an Gar 
ees Archbishop’s Authority _ 
had For the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
ned Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. Louis, 
it was a victory—for authority as well as Effective cleansing— pleasing taste 
racial tolerance. The archbishop and some 














700 of his parishioners had been fighting 
for almost a month about his decision to 
allow Negro children into white parochial 
schools. because of overcrowding in the 
Negro institutions. White parents had 
planned legal action: Archbishop Ritter 
had threatened excommunication from the 
church if they went to court. The parents 
dropped legal plans, but appealed to Arch- 
bishop Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States (Newsweek, 
Sept. 29). 

On Oct. 5, the parents’ leader, John P. 
Barrett, announced at a meeting that the 
Apostolic Delegate expected the group to of thousands in use 


comply with Archbishop Ritter’s ruling. — TRAVELERS CHEQUES Rall over the world 


“I plead with you to disband,” said Bar- 
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HEARTTHROB SERIES: 


The Yanks Take It, 4-3 


The final game of the 1947 World Series 
ended seven days of hysteria that engulfed 
Ebbets Field and the Yankee Stadium and 
spread out to the rest of the country by 
radio and television. No series ever pro- 
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vided more shocks, or more color. Every- 
thing about the series was sensationally 
good, or sensationally bad. 

For most of the series the Yankees 
played according to script. On their win- 
ning days they looked good. But in the 
clutch they got jittery. Maybe the jitters 
extended to the front office—as soon as the 
series ended, their president, Larry Mac- 
Phail, announced his retirement. 


Acme 





ALM YOURSELVES! 


YANKEES 0 0 0 1 1 
DODGERS 0 0 0 0 


_shee, A Robinson, Berney, Hatten (3), Behrmen (7) Corey (8), tdwords. 


#§ BROOK! 


WEATHER —Fe: 
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nd mild tonight and tomer 





Winning or losing the Dodgers looked 
as though they had thrown the script out 
the window. They won a game with only 
one hit—a pinch double with two men 
out in the ninth inning. The winning pitch- 
er in this one threw only one pitch. They 
won another when a rookie outfielder 
raced back to the bull pen to make an im- 
possible catch. 

Crackups: In the opener at the’ 
Yankee Stadium on Sept. 30, Ralph 
Branca retired twelve Yankees in succes- 
sion and then couldn’t find the plate. The 
Yankees needed only three fifth-inning hits 
to get all their day’s runs in a 5-3 win. 

In the second game even the usually 
steady Pete Reiser misplayed three 
Yankee drives into triples and Brooklyn 
took a 10-3 beating. 


Skipping a Beat: But for the third 
game, the Dodgers came home—to their 
own Ebbets Field and the screams and 
prayers of their own noisy crowd. The 


noise—or something—brought quick  re- 
sults: a six-run second inning and a 9-8 
victory that took three hours and five 
minutes, a record for a nine-inning series 
game, Brooklyn hearts beat faster. 


Tn the din thereafter, records piled so 


high that this series became one of the 
most inartistic in history. For eight and 
two-thirds innings of the fourth game, 
Bill Bevens of the Yankees set a record 
by holding the Dodgers hitless. But he put 
ten Dodgers on base with walks—a record. 
With two men out in the ninth, the 
Yankees held a 2-1 lead. Brooklyn hearts 
skipped a beat. Then Cookie Lavagetto 
hit a two-run double. That was the ball 
game, 3-2. Incidentally, Hugh Casey 
(with only one pitch) was the winning 
pitcher for the second time in as many 
days—another record: 

Everyone thought that would demoral- 
ize the Yanks. But in the fifth inning of 
the fifth game Joe DiMaggio came up with 


his second home run of the series to put 
the Yanks ahead. The Dodgers couldn’t 


International 


Dodger Last Ditchers: Hysterical innings with such plays as Gionfriddo’s circus catch (top) of DiMaggio’s sixth- 


game drive unnerved Brooklyn’s 
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press and public up to the final Yankee victory 


* Newsweek 
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Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 11 
Army over Illinois 
Duke over Navy 
California over Wisconsin 
Ohio State over U.S. C.* 
Harvard over Virginia 
Yale over Columbia 
Pennsylvania over Dartmouth 
Cornell over Colgate 
Rutgers over Princeton 
Georgia over Kentucky 
North Carolina over Wake Forest 
Louisiana State over Texas A. & M. 
Vanderbilt over Mississippi 
Georgia Tech over V. M. I. 
Indiana over Iowa 
Michigan over Pittsburgh** 
Northwestern over Minnesota 
Notre Dame over Purdue 


Rice over Tulane 

Texas over Oklahoma 

S,M.U, over Oklahoma A. & M, 
Arkansas over Baylor 

Missouri over Colorado 


Washington over St. Mary’s 
U. C. L. A. over Oregon 


*Underdog special 
**Weekly bombshell 





Score on judgment passes for week 
end of Oct. 4: Completed 17, fum- 
bled 6, both sides offside 2. Success 
average to date: 34 right, 13 wrong, 
8 tied: 72.3%. 














get through Frank Shea, who had yielded 
only four hits by the time Lavagetto came 
up again in the ninth, with two out and 
the tying run on base. This time Lavaget- 
to struck out. The Yankees won, 2-1, and 
were ahead three games to two. 

Casey in the Cluteh: Back in the 
Yankee Stadium last Sunday, the biggest 
crowd in series history—74,065—saw the 
two teams break their own record for long- 
windedness. 

After blowing a 4-0 lead in the third, 
when the Yankees batted around and 
scored four runs, the Dodgers bounced 
back with a four-run rally of their own in 
the sixth. In the Yankee half of the same 
inning rookie outfielder Al Gionfriddo 
raced back to the 415-feet sign in the bull 
pen to make a leaping catch on a drive by 
DiMaggio that would have put the Yan- 
kees back in the game. And again in the 
last half of the ninth the Yankees could 
have won, They loaded the bases, but 
Casey came in and set them down, 8-6. 

In the seventh and final game Brook- 
lyn’s inept pitchers proved fatal. They 
used five but the Yankees overcame an 
early lead to win 5-2 and take the series 
four games to three. 
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Etonic Britain Last 
Finest Fit in Footwear 





= IC QUALITY means the champion- | 
ship in shoes . . . a sure winner of approval by men who know 
shoes. Etonics are First in fit—First in comfort—First where- 
ever men want lasting style and value. Call on your nearest 
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SOUTH 
BEND 
LATHES 


South Bend Precision Lathes are de- 
signed and built for efficient machining 
in the laboratory, toolroom, production 
plant, or small shop. They offer accu- 
racy that permits close tolerance work 
and smooth finishes, versatility for per- 
forming a wide variety of operations, 
and dependability that assures trouble- 
free service. These are but a few of 
the reasons why South Bend Precision 
lathes have earned for themselves a 
reputation for producing better work 
faster, easier, and more economically. 


Prices start at $145.00, f.0.b. factory — 

* average increase less than 15 per cent over prewar level. 
Immediate delivery on most sizes 
Factory Time Payment Plan— 

25% down, balance in 12 monthly payments. Moderate finance charge. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Catalog 100-F illustrates and de- 
scribes South Bend Engine Lathes 
and Toolroom Lathes with 9”, 10”, 
13”, 14-1/2”, and 16” swings; and 
Precision Turret Lathes with 1/2”and 
1” collet capacity. Write for it today! 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
519 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana 
Building Better Lathes since 1906 


South Bend 


LATHES 
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F Friday’s game, the fourth of the 

World Series, was the best one, it 
was also the game which drove the 212 
managers of the Yankee and Dodger 
teams closest to collapse. The two man- 
agers on the field aged several years in 
a couple of hours, while the 210 in the 
press box in Brooklyn could be seen 
wilting with the naked eye 
in their desperate strategic 
drive. 

There is nothing like a 
World Series to bring out the 
frustrated wizardry of sports 
writers. It acts upon them as 
a slug of applejack on a white 
mouse with an unhappy 
home life. 
_ It should be borne in mind 
that the sports writer’s job 
is harder than the field manage” 
cause he is second-guessing not only © 
players but the managers as well. Then 
too, he can never free himself of the 
suspicion that the Western Union op- 
erator, sitting behind him in the press 
box and sending his copy, is second- 
guessing him. Stung by this thought, I 
myself have frequently turned around 
and stared very hard at my operator, 
trying to catch him in the act of sneer- 
ing. The man at the bug has always 
kept a straight face, but then telegraph 
operators are notorious for their sub- 
tlety. They spend all their spare time 
drawing to flushes. 


HE World Series is something spe- 
y eet because it attracts sports writ- 
ers from all over the country, throws 
them together in one cockpit, and pre- 
sents them with the year’s last oppor- 
tunity to explain what went wrong and 
how it should have been done in the 
game of baseball. A close series like the 
one between the Yanks and Dodgers is 
too much to resist, with licensed mas- 
terminds like Bucky Harris and Burt 
Shotton sweating and gasping down 
there in the dugouts, in obvious need of 
unsolicited advice. 

The fourth game I was speaking of 
was the one in which Bill Bevens had 
a no-hitter until all of a sudden, on the 
last play, he had a one-hitter and a de- 
feat. The Brooklyns, you remember, 
won it 3 to 2. The game had scarcely 
ended—fans were still throwing Cookie 
Lavagetto into the air in several di- 


rections, like confetti—when hoarse 





If 1 Was Managing This Club 


by JOHN LARDNER 


shrieks went up at one end of the 
Brooklyn press box, to this: effect: 

“Why did Bucky tell him to walk 
Reiser and put that winning run on 
base? He should’ve—” 

This sentiment was immediately 
drowned by a yell from the other side 
of the box, which stated: 

“Shotten was lucky! No 
man in his right mind 
should’ve—” 

I would not like to have 
the public think that I am a 
chronic second-guesser my- 
self. IT am a specialist, op- 
erating only in the summer 
and second-guessing nobody 
but Joe Cronin, the manager 
of the Boston Red Sox. Now 
that Joseph has been drop- 

kicked deftly upstairs into the front 
office, leaving Joe McCarthy to manage 
on the field, I am virtually out of work. 
However, I cannot deny that the late 
World Series, especially in the fourth 
game, was extraordinarily tempting. 

There was the moment, along about 
the fifth inning, when Mr. Shorty Lau- 
rice, leader of the Brooklyn Sym-phony 
Band, assembled his virtuosos in front 
of Happy Chandler (the best baseball 
commissioner since Judge Landis) and 
led them in a chorus of “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow.” I started to sec- 
ond-guess Shorty at once, but caught 
myself before it was too late. 

The second-guessing of the press in 
behalf of Mr. Harris and Mr. Shot- 
ton began with the start of the series. 
One New York newspaper devoted a 
full column to second-guessing Mr. 
Shotton in the first game, when he 
yanked Ralph Branca too late to suit 
the author. Some of the boys leaped 
with both feet on Mr. Harris’s work 
in the same contest, contending that 3 
was against all the percentages to take 
out Frank Shea, a winning pitcher, and 
substitute Joe Page in the fifth inning. 


nN the third game, Mr. Harris was 
I really asking for it (at least that’s 
what I’m told) when he had Billy John- 
son take a couple of swings instead of 
waiting out the erratic Branca with the 
bases full. 

As for the fourth game—well, be- 
tween you and me and strictly off the 
record, there is no doubt in the world 
that they should’ve— 
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most common typing faults 


- « e and how to avoid them! 









NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on speed 
techniques and former champion,comments 
on the correct techniques pictured below... 





“GOOD POSTURE saves “WRISTS relaxed and 
backache, eyestrain, and slanted about parallel with 
fatigue. Feet firm, back keyboard; fingers should be 
supported, wristsslanted,fin- curved and resting lightly 
gers curved, eyes on copy.” onthe guide keys.” 















w iste? 
geet 





To illustrate common 
typing faults, Mr. 
Saksvig posed as above 









“CORRECT FINGERING “START carriage with crisp 
means ‘hugging the keys.’ throw,let momentum do the 
Avoid raising hands above’ rest. Return left hand to 
keyboard, which causes guide keys. Don’t look away 
fatigue, loss of speed.” from copy.” 














TRY SMITH CORONA’S AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET 


With one hand, as shown, set both _ time. See this ‘line of light’ photo of 
tight and left margins with flick of operation-one hand, both margins 
the index finger...it’s fast (actually set, hand back on keyboard. Figure 
less than one second) yet simple. Saves that saving in a day’s typing! 


The only office typewriter with this exclusive feature 


T WILL pay you to ask for demonstration of this 
unique Automatic Margin Set. 


Also, see how quickly tabulator stops are set and cleared, 
how accurately the ratchet release operates, how closely 
the feed rolls grip the paper. In short, discover not only 
the speed, but the easy action and complete equipment 
of this finely-engineered machine. 


Any Smith-Corona branch office or dealer can give you SMITH-CORONA 


the story. 
ws OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Vivid Duplicators & Typebar Brand Ribbons & Carbons. 
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Graphic House 


Kelly, Fassett, and McGrath score in a war play with no phony heroics 


What Price Command 


Theoretically, war plays shouldn’t be 
popular until a few more years have 
passed. One of the best to follow the first 
world war, “What Price Glory,” was pro- 
duced some six years after the Armistice. 
“Journey’s End” came four years later. 
“Command Decision” should upset the 
rules and prove a hit before its time. The 
time is now. The place, the Fulton Theater, 
West of Broadway on 46th Street. 

William: Wister Haines, an Air Force 
veteran who knows what he is talking 
about, is both a good writer and a play- 
wright with a certified Sunday punch. In 
the conventional sense, there isn’t much 
story to “Command Decision.” If it has 
a hero, he is Brig. Gen. K. C. Dennis 
(played to perfection by Paul Kelly) who 
feels like a criminal when he sends his 
“bombers from England to German targets 
that are beyond fighter protection. 

Although Dennis is badgered by junket- 
ing congressmen, a superior officer, and 
even a querulous war correspondent, all of 
whom feel that he is killing off fliers for 
the irresponsible glory of making a record 
for himself, Dennis knows what the war is 
about. The point is that the man who sent 
his friends to their death to destroy the 
jet-bomb factories that meant wholesale 
death for the armed forces suffered as 
much as his men did. 

One of the admirable things about 
“Command Decision” is that none of the 
men (no women are present) is given to 
phony heroics. This is due in part to the 
brilliant direction of John O’Shaughnessy, 
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who pulls together a drama that easily 
could have tumbled like a house of cards 
with the wrong touch. Both Haines and 
his director are lucky in their cast. Kelly 
is completely convincing as the general, 
and there are superior performances by 
Jay Fassett, Paul MeGrath, James Whit- 
more, and practically everyone else in- 
volved. (Conmmmanp Decision. Kermit 
Bloomgarden, producer. John O’Shaugh- 
nessy, director. Jo Mielziner, sets.) 


Professor Massey’s Chance 


Judging from experience, the new Broad- 
way season isn’t going to be any better or 
worse than it was last year or the year 
before. Under the circumstances, it seems 
a shame to carp about “How I Wonder,” a 
notably literate play that is indignfnt and 
eloquent in its consideration of contem- 
porary problems and has the advantage of 
an excellent cast. 

Donald Ogden Stewart, returning to 
Broadway after seventeen years of writ- 
ing for the movies and espousing left-wing 
causes in Hollywood, has written about a 
liberal professor of astronomy (Raymond 
Massey) who has a chance to become a col- 
lege president if he knuckles under to the 
reactionary board members who consider 
the atom bomb the answer to everything 
and accept a third world war as inevitable. 
Although Stewart approaches such prob- 
lems as racial discrimination and academic 
freedom with discernment and wit, his 
play, unfortunately, doesn’t come off as 
good theater. 

Garson Kanin, directing, does as well as 
he can with a script that defies action in 


the name of discussion. The professorial 
role is a natural for Massey, who once 
played Lincoln with the greatest of ease. 
(How I Wonper. Ruth Gordon and Gar- 
son Kanin, with Victor Samrock and Wil- 
lam Fields, producers. Garson Kanin, di- 
rector. Sets and lighting, Donald Oenslager.) 


Heiress Hiller 


It is always satisfying to see how expert 
direction and acting can make a slightly 
tenuous play into a good evening’s enter- 
tainment. This is what has happened to 
“The Heiress.” Based on Henry James’s 
novel, “Washington Square,” it has 
emerged as an almost depressingly simple 
story of frantic, jilted love and subse- 
quent revenge. But it is redeemed by Jed 
Harris’s even and well-timed direction, 
and by the superb acting of Wendy Hiller, 
Patricia Collinge, and Basil Rathbone, in 
that order. 

Miss Hiller has an extremely difficult 
assignment as the shy and awkward daugh- 
ter of Rathbone, a Washington Square 
doctor. She is harried by her father’s con- 
tempt for her and by her terror of men in 
general and is therefore in no position to 
pass objective judgment on the intentions 
of a charming but worthless suitor (Peter 
Cookson). She falls wildly in love with 
him, and when he jilts her she turns into 
a bitter, brooding old maid. This transi- 
tion of mood would be a test of the ability 
of any actress, but Miss Hiller manages to 
carry it off and still keep the central char- 
acter intact. 

Although Miss Hiller’s emotional tur- 
moil is the main business of the play, Miss 
Collinge buoys it up between crises. The 
production takes on a kind of glow when 
she is onstage, which is fortunately quite 
a lot of the time. 

Rathbone does a fine job as the re- 


j Bob Golby 
Hiller is superb in “The Heiress” 
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; strained, cold doctor, who dislikes his 
lal daughter for having caused her mother’s 
death at birth and for not having her 
mother’s charm. (THe Hetress..By Ruth 
= and Augustus Goetz. Fred F. Finklehoffe, 


i- producer. Jed Harris, director.) 
di- 
r.) e 
Accent on Tchaikovsky 
“Music in My Heart” is one of those 
culture-conscious musicals that may run 
ert indefinitely—but then so would Tchaikov- 
tly sky if he knew what had happened to him. 


wil The musical adaptation by Franz Stein- 
to inger still sounds like Tchaikovsky, with 
odes the accent on “The Nutcracker” suite. 
has The lyrics and the plot aren’t worth dis- 
ple cussion one way or the other. But it’s 
_ only fair to say that the author doesn’t 
Jed try to be too funny, and succeeds ad- 
on, mirably. This is a compliment. 
ler, There is some nice singing by Martha 
» Mm Wright, Jean Handzlik, and Charles Fred- 

ericks. Peter Ilych himself (Robert Car- 
cult roll) isn’t caught composing too often in 
gh- £% moments of emotional stress. And at this 
jare point, you've got to give credit where 
on- credit is due. Come the holidays you 
1 in must bring the kiddies. It can’t possibly 
1 to hurt them and may even inspire them to 
ions pay more attention to their piano les- 
eter sons. (Music in My Heart. Henry Duffy, 
vith producer. Hassard Short, director.) 
into 
it, gq Under Par 
nto “Under the Counter,” a British comedy 
har- which has been running in London for two 

years, was the last of the five openings on 
tur- Broadway last week, and it is a mild dis- 
Miss appointment. Starring Cicely Courtneidge 
The and including an all-British cast (and all- 
vhen British jokes) the show defies the best 
yuite efforts of its talented performers. 

But nobody could blame Miss Court- 

. re- neidge. She hurls herself about the stage 


with almost unbelievable energy; she 
mugs, she does double-takes, she sings, 
she dances, and she is often very funny. 

Miss Courtneidge is supported, more 
perfunctorily, by Wilfred Hyde White, as 
a Cabinet minister who resembles some- 
what the late Charles Butterworth: Thor- 
ley Walters, as a young politician and 
songwriter (a curiously British combina- 
tion); and Ballard Berkeley, as a civil- 
affairs major. All are conceived as stock 
musical-comedy personalities, and are 
played for no more than they are worth. 

There is also a chorus. which comes 
onstage and strikes attitudes whenever 
the principals do any singing. The minor 
role relegated to these young ladies is 
probably the reason “Under the Counter” 
is described as a comedy with music 
rather than a musical comedy. The slip- 
shod manner in which it was written pre- 
vents it from being a good comedy. (UN- 
DER THE Counter. By Arthur Macrae. Lee 
Ephraim, producer. Jack Hulbert, di- 
rector.) 
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The ALABAMA 
In black or 
brown calf. 


HE QUEEN! She lies like a slim scimitar by her pier. 
This ship of ships. Men of affairs move swiftly down her gang-' 
plank, striding with all the bounce and energy of a middle-weight 
in training. Men of importance, men of action, going somewhere. 


They wear them: Wright Arch Preservers. 


Th quniity Arch, Frdeerwer The shoes Tat 


* need no breaking in 


* provide the firm, natural support that 
eliminates foot fatigue 


% are superbly styled with built-in features 
to preserve that styling 


* let your feet walk naturally, tirelessly, 
and with rejoicing comfort 

* are easy to buy — consult classified direc- 
tory for address of nearest Arch Preserver 
store. E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Dept. N-10, Rockland, Mass. 


For Women For Boys 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio Gerberich-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. 








In Canada for Men 
Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 














‘Werther’ After 37 Years 


With its production of Jules Massenet’s 
“Werther” last week, the New York City 
Opera Co. more than upheld its past repu- 
tation for enterprising good works (NEws- 
wEEK, April 28). Although the Metro- 
politan presented the American premiere 
of “Werther” as far back as 1894 (it was 
produced for the first time anywhere in 
Vienna only two years before), the Met 
was to give it only twice more, in the 
1909-10 season. With Mary Garden and 
Lucien Muratore heading its cast, the 
opera enjoyed some popularity in Chicago 
but, until last week, a New York audi- 
ence had not seen “Werther” for 37 years. 

There are reasons both for and against 
keeping “Werther” in an active operatic 
repertory. While musically it is no match 
for Massenet’s far more popular “Manon,” 
it can be quite moving in a lyrical senti- 
mental way. And for Werther, the hero, 
Massenet has written arias calculated to 
provide a tenor with voice and_ style 
enough an operatic field day. 

But as drama “Werther” is weak and 
does not pick up its theatrical legs and get 
going until along about the middle. For a 
mid-twentieth-century audience it is hard 
to believe that Goethe’s semi-autobio- 
graphical novel, “The Sorrows of Young 
Werther’—from which the opera is taken 
—could have provoked waves of romantic 
suicides all over Europe in the 1770s, 
Charlotte, the heroine, is promised by her 
dying mother to Albert. Although she 
falls in love with Werther, a young stu- 
dent, she dutifully marries Albert. Perish- 
ing with love for her, Werther finally 
shoots himself. Overcome by her own 
love, Charlotte goes to him as he dies. She 
collapses. It might be said that Massenet 
had better luck with such ladies less pure 
in heart as Manon, Salome (in “Hérodi- 
ade”), and Thais. 

The New York City Opera Co. wisely 
staged “Werther” as the period piece it is. 
Musically, Jean Morel, the conductor, 
made the small orchestra sound bigger and 
better than usual, and Winifred Heidt, the 
young American mezzo-soprano, was effec- 
tive as Charlotte. The biggest and most 
deserved hand of the evening, however, 
went to 32-year-old Eugene Conley, the 
American tenor and ex-GI who made his 
Paris debut last winter in “La Boheme.” 
There is little doubt that Conley’s City 
Center fans—a loud and loyal group—will 
have to follow him to the Metropolitan 
before too long. 


Man With a Meat Ax 


For a long time the music world has 
known that Charles O’Connell was writing 
a book. In it, he told friends, he was going 
to say exactly what he thought of the 
record business in general and recording 
artists in particular. Since O’Connell had 
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Heidt, Conley, and Morel (at piano) 


been a key recording executive for Victor 
Red Seal records for twenty years, he had 
seen plenty of the great and the near- 
great. From O’Connell’s attitude, it was 
assumed that he hadn’t cared too much 
for what he saw. This impression was 
strengthened when O’Connell left RCA- 
Victor in 1944. It was further confirmed 
when, after becoming music director for 
Columbia Masterworks, he also quit that 
firm last spring. 

This week, “The Other Side of the 
Record,”’* as O’Connell calls his revela- 
tions, finally appeared. Generally speak- 
ing, one basic principle seems to hold good 





*THE OTHER SIDE OF THE Record. By Charles 
O’Connell. 8382 pages. Knopf. $3.50. 


O’Connell and “Goddess” Traubel 


throughout the book. Those artists who 
appreciated Charles O’Connell are, in turn, 
appreciated by Charles O’Connell. Those 
who found reason for quarreling with 
O’Connell before will find more reason now. 

And it is not probable that those whose 
character and reputation O’Connell attacks 
will care for the official reason he gives for 
writing the book. He decided to do it, he 
says, while drinking brandy one morning 
at 5 o'clock. Bored with his companions 
and his duties as Victor’s music director, 
he saw his release in a book which would 
be a “katharsis.” “Time you did something 
that’s more fun than brandy for break- 
fast,” O’Connell says to himself in italics 
in his preface. 

With this spirit, O’Connell begins his 
book by wading into the late Grace Moore, 
Lily Pons, and André Kostelanetz. Miss 
Moore, in his opinion, didn’t really love 
music at all. Miss Pons and Kostelanetz, he 
implies strongly, went overseas to entertain 
during the war merely for self-exploita- 
tion. It might be added that Miss Moore 
and O’Connell had not seen eye to eye, 
and that Miss Pons left Victor before 
O’Connell did. 

The other two ladies to whom O’Connell 
gives special attention are Kirsten Flag- 
stad and Helen Traubel. He insists Mme. 
Flagstad had no Nazi sympathies. “With 
respect to her singing,” he states, “I find 
it possible to control my enthusiasm.” 
O’Connell finds no such control in his 
estimation of Mme. Traubel. “Traubel,” 
he says, “is not only beautiful; she is hap- 
py . . . [she] “looks like a goddess and sings 
like a goddess.” 

Always Belittling: On the titan of 
them all, however, O’Connell submits a 
minority opinion. Arturo Toscanini, he 
states flatly, “not only lives in the past, 
thinks in the past, and feels in the past, 
but insists on putting the past before the 
present, with the consequent rigor mortis 
that inevitably must ensue.” Furthermore, 
O’Connell ‘thinks, Toscanini “has had a 
baneful effect on musical beliefs and 
standards in America.” In support of this 
remarkable statement, he offers the con- 
tention that Toscanini is not always right, 
but that NBC and RCA-Victor have con- 
vinced most people that he is. More reveal- 
ing, perhaps, is O’Connell’s frank admis- 
sion that at one time Toscanini delivered 
an ultimatum to Victor: either O’Connell 
had to go'or Toscanini would. “My resigna- 
tion,” he says, “ultimately relieved the 
situation.” 

In a category somewhere in between the 
Traubel and Toscanini extremes are many 
of the artists discussed in “The Other Side 
of the Record”—José Iturbi, Eugene Or- 
mandy, Artur Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz, 
and Leopold Stokowski. The material will 
provide cocktail and dinner-table conversa- 
tion in the music world for some time to 
come. But whether the general public will 
find the book equally fascinating remains 
to be seen. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Acts of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 


1933, of 
NEWSWEEK 


Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 
State of New York 
County of New York j 88 
for October Ist, 1947 

Sefore me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Theodore F, Mueller, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is Vice President and General Manager of 
NEWSWEEK and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc, of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, execu- 
tive editor, editorial director, director foreign affairs, and 
general manager are: Publisher, Maleolm Muir, 152 West 
42nd Street, New York, N, Y.; Executive Editor, Chet 
Shaw, 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Editorial 
Director, Edward W. Barrett, 152 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Director, Foreign Affairs, Joseph B. Phillips, 
152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; General Manager, 
Theodore F. Mueller, 152 West 4Znd Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock, If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or 6ther unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member must be given.) 
Weekly Publications, Inc., 152 West d2nd St., N.Y, €.; 
McCall Corporation, 230 Park Ave., N. Y, ©.; Vincent 
Astor, 152 West 42nd St., N. Y. ©.; W. Averell Harriman, 
59 Wall St., N. Y. ©.; Arthur V. Anderson, Chappaqua, 
N. Y.; John R. Rutherford, 243 Walden Drive, Glencoe, 
Ill.; Gordon S. Hargraves, Gladwyne, Pa.; Malcolm Muir, 
435 Kast 52nd St., N. Y. €.; Theodore F. Mueller, 11 
Governors Road, Bronxville, N. Y.; Eleanor Muir Johnson, 
Far Hills, N. J.; Malcolm Muir, Jr., R.V.D. 343 Red 
Bank, N. J.; Charles F, Bomer, 152 West 42nd St., 
N, Y. (.; Mary Cushing Astor, ¢/o United States Trust 
Co. of N. Y., 45 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y, 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
none 

1. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stoek and 
securities in capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed,through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is 726,077. 

(Signed) THEODORE F, MUELLER 
Vice President and General Manager. 

Sworn to and subseribed before me this 25th day of 
September, 1947. 

(Signed) Sarah T. Jepson 
(My commission expires March 30, 1949) 
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Discrimination? 

Is discrimination against the enrollment 
of Jews in professional schools of the na- 
tion’s universities increasing? In Washing- 
ton last week Leon J. Obermayer, chair- 
man of B’nai B'rith Vocational Service 
Commission, released figures showing a de- 
cline in the number of Jewish students. 

From the decennial census of Jewish col- 
lege students, he drew these statistics: 
> Enrollment in professional — schools 
dropped from a_ proportionate 8.8 per 
cent in 1935 to 7 per cent in 1946. 
> In 67 of the nation’s 89 medical schools 
the percentage declined from 15.9 to 12.7, 
for while the total enrollment in the 67 
schools rose from 20,039 to 21,575, the 
Jewish enrellment fell from 3,179 to 2,737. 
> In 31 out of 45 dental schools, the per- 
centage fell from 28.2 to 18.9. 
> Reports from 38 out of 72 pharmacy 
schools indicated a drop in Jewish enroll- 
ment from 24.5 to 15.1, and in 77 out of 
160 law schools from 25.8 to 11.1. 


Collegiate Spaghetti 


Business and educat.on combined last 
week to produce these news items: 
> A lawyer representing “friends” of New 
York University announced that the 80- 
year-old C. F. Mueller Co. of Jersey City, 
famous for its spaghetti and macaroni, had 
been reorganized into a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, with all net income earmarked for 
NYU’s Law School. 
> The New York Central System, in a 
gesture described “as a tribute to higher 
education in America,” inaugurated an 
illustrated series of dining-car menus fea- 
turing colleges and universities situated 
along the system’s railroad lines. Harvard, 
Vassar, and Butler were included in the 
first series. Menu front covers display 
campus drawings by Vernon Howe Bailey, 
prolific sketcher and lithographer. 


> At Ann Arbor, Mich, William 'T. Gos- 
sett, vice president and general counsel of 
the Ford Motor Co,, spoke before the As- 
sociation of Governing Boards of State 
Universities and Allied Institutions and 
faculty members of the University of 
Michigan. Gossett’s advice: “As one of the 
principal stockholders in American edu- 
cation, it obviously behooves business in 
this country to give more attention to the 
problems of our institutions of learning. 
On the other hand, no thoughtful citizen, 
much less the educator, should lose sight 


of industry’s substantial contribution to 
our national well being.” 


Jefferson’s University 


“IT am closing the latest scene of my 
life,” wrote Thomas Jefferson, author of 


the Declaration of Independence and 
founder of the University of Virginia, “by 
fashioning and fostering an establishment 


EDUCATION 





International 
Winner: Benigna Goerdeler, 18, 
arrives from Germany to study 
at Briarcliff Junior College on a 
scholarship awarded for a thesis 
on her life. Her father, former 
mayor of Leipzig, was executed 
by the Nazis for his part in the 
1944 Hitler assassination plot. 


for the instruction of those who come 
after us. I hope that its influence on their 


virtue, freedom, fame, and happiness will 
') 
be salutary and permanent, 

With the mstallation of Colgate White. 
head Darden Jr., former Governor of Vir- 
ginia and more recently chancellor of the 
College of William and Mary, as third 
president® of the university at Charlottes- 
ville last Wednesday, faculty, students, 
alumni, and citizens of the Old Dominion 
had a good opportunity to see how the 
Jeffersonian ideal fared today. 

Jefferson, Darden reminded his audi- 
ence, had felt that the university’s incal- 
culable influence should be felt in every 
community in Virginia. Then, by way of 
preface, he offered a few statistics: 


P In 1870 some 80,000 students were en- 
rolled in secondary or high schools and 





*In the first 85 years of its existence. the uni- 
versity adhered to Jefferson's idea of a faculty 
chairman rather than a president. Not until 1904 
was the first president elected. 
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Pilot®. . .“‘I'm a transatlantic pilot but my 
home is in Chicago. This town of mine has 
really become a world port. . . only a few 
hours from practically any foreign country. 
Chicago is a great place to live.": _ 









Housewife*®. . .“‘My husband and | love 
living in Chicago. We've so many good 
friends. It's a healthful place to raise the 
children, too . . . and there are lovely 
porks and playgrounds nearby.” 


Merchont®, . "like doing business in 
this oreo because the people are industrious 
and progressive, Northern Illinois iso 
garden spot. . . we have good schools, 


good living conditions and wonderful op» 
portunities," 







Mail Order Checker™. ; .“‘Every day 
I see products being sent to all parts of 
the country and abroad. | know our 
packages get quick delivery because frans- 
portation from here is the best in the 
world." 


NY 


Farmer™. . ‘Northern Illinois land is 
rich and it's a help to be near the biggest 
food processing center in the country .. . 
and only a few hours from the large dis- 
tributing center in Chicago.” 


i asia Y ; ee 
Commercial Artist, . Mine is 0 
‘dovble-life'=part former and por! busi- 
nessman, My Chicago job keeps me in- 
doors, but week-ends | enjoy an entirely 
different life on my form in Northern 


Illinois,": 





Ask people who live in 
Chicago and Northern Illinois 





S 


Switchman* . i 4 “‘My job is shunting 
cars In the greatest rail yards in the world. 
I see rolling stock from practically every 
railroad. It’s to my advantage to work 
at the heart of the country’s transportation 
industry.” 





Manufacturer®. . .‘‘To me, Chicago 
and Northern Illinois is a practical ‘depart- 
ment store’ of industry. Within a few hours 
| can visit enough suppliers to put my 
small firm in mass production.”’ 





Drill Press Operator®, "When th 
factory located only 10 minutes from my 
farm home in Northern Illinois | got @ 
chance 0 use the mechanical training 


from the army, And, | con still live on 
the farm," 













Retail Buyer*. . .“‘Women who shop 
here enjoy the tremendous advantages of 
this great central market. § like living in 
Chicago because of the cultural oppor- 


tunities and the warmth and neighborliness.:! 





Towboat Captain®. . .““Working on 
these river towboats | can see how much 
water transportation helps Northern Illinois 
industries. This waterway is one of the 
world's busiest freight channels." 
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Factory Owner™, . "One of the fn 
portant reasons | like doing business in 
Northern Illinois is that many people here 


ore estoblished home owners, Some works 
ors have been with us for over 40 years,'t 
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*Name on request 


Industries in this area hove these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States @ World Airport @ Inland Waterways ¢ Geo- 
graphical Center of U.S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central Market” ¢ Food Producing and Processing Center ¢ Leader in Iron 
and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Good Government ¢ Good Living « Good Services for Tax 
Dollar ¢ Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 
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WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
This orea hos power resources of 2,500,000 kilowotts, with 500,000 kilowatts more already under construction or on order. 


For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 























MINNEAPOLIS 


WISCONSIN 








The Midwest, greatest producer of agricultural wealth, 
leads America in corn, oats, rye, flax seed, soy beans and 
alfalfa; and in hogs, dairy cattle, poultry and their prod- 
ucts. On the foundation of these and other riches from 
fertile farms, the Midwest is building a mighty Industrial 
Empire. 

For that industry, as for Midwest agriculture during 
three-quarters of a century, the M. & St. L. provides ° 
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EDUCATION 





60,000 in colleges in the United States. By 
1940 the number had increased to 7,000,- 
000 in secondary schools and 1,500,000 in 
colleges, while 1,000,000 more were en- 
gaged in part-time vocational and adult 
educational work. 

> By 1870 about 75 per cent of those in 
high school went on to college, but in 
1940, the percentages were reversed, with 


75 per cent going to work and only 25 per 


cent entering college. 

The growth of enrollment in Virginia 

high schools, Darden noted, offers a closer 
view of the problem 
of how to apply Jef- 
ferson’s ideal. From 
1913-14 to last year 
attendance jumped 
from 19,276 to 131,- 
728 while the uni- 
versity enrollment 
jumped from 918 in 
1913 to 4,300 last 
year and to close to 
5,000 this year. 

One obvious re- 
sult of the great 
growth of second- + wenmmenel 
ary-school enroll- Darden 
ment in Virginia, 

Darden observed, was to put the squeeze 
on students who wished to enter the uni- 
versity at Charlottesville. 

“Consequently,” he said, “I believe we 
should give careful consideration to the 
establishment of colleges giving two years 
of sound work to both men and women ... 
[and] this brings us to a subject in which 
many have expressed an interest. What is 
to be the size of the university?” 

On this subject, the new president de- 
clared, some believed rapid growth would 
cause deterioration in-scholastic standards; 
others regarded a small enrollment as bet- 
ter for the students. Leaving the question 
of size unsettled, Darden offered this pos- 
sible solution for overcrowding: use of the 
university resources behind a carefully 
planned program of adult education. 

Virginia's new president quoted a Dan- 
ish educator: “Whoever is to profit by 
learning must first have lived a while and 
paid heed to life in himself and in others, 
for so only does he get into a position to 
understand books that describe life.” 
Darden went on to explain that adults who 
are keen on learning can absorb as much 
information in three to five months of 
diligent work as a half-grown youth, doz- 
ing in a classroom, would learn in three to 
five years. It is in this field of adult educa- 
tion, he said, that he hopes to carry on 
experiments among Virginia people. Such 
innovations, he intimated, might prove en- 
lightening to teacher as well as student. 

If the university which Jefferson founded 
could not house and teach all applicants it 
still could become a force in influencing 
the “virtue, freedom, fame, and happitiess” 
of the state’s citizens today. 
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Vow Custom Built Coaches! 
Air-conditioned, with deep, lean- 
back seats, wide windows, 
fluorescent lights, and many 
another luxury that 5,000 Central 
passengers said they wanted, 


guit by Claire M 


Your ticket t6 Jow-Cost Layla 


THE GREAT ALL NEW Aacemaker- 
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Soon, your Pacemaker ticket will mean more 
than ever in low-cost luxury. For this famous 
New York Central coach streamliner is due for 
an exciting transformation. 

Yes, the Pacemaker will be gleamingly, luxu- 
riously new. And as always, it will be yours from 
end to end at New York Central’s regular low 
coach fares. 


Each so spacious it needs a separate 
kitchen car to prepare those 
delicious meals which you select 
from the Pacemaker’s special 
money-saving menu. 
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As always, too, the Pacemaker will streak 
nightly over the famous Water Level Route... 
linking New York and Chicago on a schedule 
almost as fast as the 20th Century Limited. 

And the Pacemaker is not alone! For today, 
all over New York Central, world’s largest fleet 
of post-war coaches brings you air-conditioned 
travel that’s fare-conditioned, too! 


Both a Tavern Lounge and 


a change of scene... music, 
refreshments, a quiet game 
chat on the all-coach Pacem 
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SUNNY 44 


vive. “Only the leader gives you SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR!’ 


“Take America’s word for it—there’s just 
nothing else like that sunny-smooth, mellow 
Schenley quality. Join the parade yourself{— 
and taste why Schenley Reserve is America’s 
most popular whiskey!” 


Now available in the 


iH = pre-war decanter bottle, 
= Weta" ell as the familiar round 
\CHENLEY | oeons be 
ment ' bottle. In both — traditional 
meme, = Schenley quality... from 
: >. a j the world’s greatest treasure 
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REVIEWS: 


| The Unmistakable Rains 


The title of “The Unsuspected” is a 
tip-off that the murderer will turn out to 
be the least likely member of the cast. 
This automatically singles out the guilty 
party before the movie is ten minutes old. 
And since the evildoer is played by Claude 
Rains, it might well have been called “The 
Unmistakable.” 

The story concerns the methods by 
which this easily identified villain, a radio 
announcer of mystery stories, kills three 
people in an attempt to insure himself a 
nice chunk of inheritance. His motives are 
open to question, since his radio show nets 
him a comfortable income, but Rains is 
just a man who cannot let well enough 
alone. In this case “well enough” also in- 
cludes Joan Caulfield, his ward, whom he 
reluctantly tries to poison when she learns 





















t+ too much about his activities. 





In spite of a highly involved plot, the 
direction, photography, and acting make it 
a satisfying picture. (THE UNsuspectep. 
Warner Brothers. A Michael Curtiz pro- 
duction. Charles Hoffman, producer. 
George Amy, associate.) 









More Fancy Than Fun 


There’s no doubt that the children will 
love Walt Disney’s latest film, “Fun and 
Fancy Free.” And now, if you will send 
the children out of the room, we'll confess 
that this is an uninspired Disney working 
on a strictly commercial basis and, once 
again, from economic necessity, splicing 
a combination of shorts into a feature. 

In “Fancy Free” two shorts are stretched 
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MOVIES 


Caulfield, Rains, and North are among “The Unsuspected” 











































taffylike into a 73-minute special by in- 
volving such live talent as Dinah Shore, 
Edgar Bergen, and a nice little girl named 
Luana Patten who seems to be on hand 
chiefly to counter Bergen’s stable of Char- 
lie McCarthy and Mortimer Snerd. Dis- 
ney’s familiars are Mickey Mouse, Donald 
Duck, Goofy, and Jiminy Cricket (last 
seen in “Pinocchio”) . 

What with all these famous personalities; 
and the self-defeating combination of car- 
toon and live actors, “Faney Free” is 
pretty much of a grab bag. But out of it 
emerges some amusing stuff, animated 
with the Disney studio’s customary skill, 
prettily Technicolored, and set to a nice, if 
undistinguished, score. 

In the first chapter Bongo, an under- 
sized bear who will probably be on the 
toy-shop counters by Christmas, escapes 
from his cage in a circus to follow the call 
of the wild. Pedaling his unicycle through 
bush and briar, Bongo falls in love with a 
slightly revolting girl bear and wins her 
after defeating a gargantuan bruin in mor- 
tal combat. 

With the second chapter—and Bergen 
replacing Dinah Shore as _ narrator — 
Mickey Mouse sells a cow for a mess of 
magic beans and gets stuck with Jack’s 
beanstalk. It probably doesn’t much mat- 
ter how the adults react to this whipped- 
up free-for-all. They'll have to take the 
kiddies anyway. (Fun anp Fancy FRee. 
RKO release of a Walt Disney production. 
Technicolor.) 


Lookit—Indians! 


There’s one thing to be said for “Un- 
conquered.” The Indian language adviser 
listed among the credits is named Iron 
Eyes Cody. From there on in, however, the 








FOR AN IDEAL 
WINTER VACATION 


in Florida 


Just minutes from all South Florida’s 
famous fun spots, a haven for 
conservative, congenial people who 
appreciate beautiful surroundings 
and superb service. 


Dress in your room for the beach. Golf, 
tennis, deep-sea fishing, shuffleboard, 
dance orchestra, cocktail lounge, 
bridge, bingo, and a complete 
social program for your pleasure. 
Delicious American Plan meals. Every- 
thing you would expect in a Deluxe 
Resort Hotel. Reservations necessary. 
Opening for the season December 1. 
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YOUR NAME 
on your product ? 


You will be—ALWAYS—if it’s on 
with a Palm Brothers Decal, for these 
decals are made with bonded pig- 
that literally defy wear- Your 
trademark will be repro- 
duced in colors that have and keep 
the richness and depth of fine hand 
painting. Also for operating instruc- 
tions, directions, decorations, etc. For 
brand new booklet, “What Decals Can 
Do For You,’ containing 23 profitable 
ways business men can use decals, , 
write Dept. 22 
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and the 

street noises 

ot Paris...... 

the ominous 
shadows of 
tomorrow... 
even the enemy 
he had sworn 


to kill... 


seemed 






far away. 


INGRID BERGMAN - CHARLES BOYER 


as Joan Madou, woman of the shadows as Ravic, the ghost doctor 
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MOVIES — 





picture becomes less and less plausible, 
until the suspicion arises that Cecil B. 
De Mille made this pseudo-historical, in- 
dians-and-settlers clambake as a gigantic 
parody. Consider the following facts: 

P Guyasuta, chief of the Senecas, is played 
by Boris Karloff. 

P Gary Cooper saves Paulette Goddard 
from a messy death at the torture stake 
by appearing in a flash of gunpowder and 
convincing Karloff that a pocket compass 
is black magic. 

> Hero and heroine then go over a water- 
fall in a canoe. Halfway down Cooper grabs J 








Paulette Goddard gets ready to burn 


Miss Goddard and an overhanging limb, 
in that order, and saves her. 

> Near the end of the siege of Fort Pitt, 
during which the Senecas have camped at 
the gates and laid down a fairly unrelent- 
ing barrage of flaming arrows, a small boy 
looks over the parapet and says: “Hey, 
Ma, look—Indians!” 

If “Unconquered” was intended as a 
parody, however, its effect is dulled by the 
fact that it is about two and a half hours 
long; even the flashiest and funniest hokum 
begins to pall in that time. (UNCONQUERED. 
Paramount. Cecil B. De Mille, producer- 


director. Technicolor.) 
EXPORTS: mt 


In the State of Denmark 


Hollywood’s financial structure, already 
battered by Britain’s 75 per cent tax on 
United States films, received another body 
blow last week when Denmark banned all 
American movies. The Danish action came 
after the American Motion Picture Export 
Association unanimously rejected an at- 
tempt to impose “drastic financial limits” 
on the maximum earning power of each 
film in Denmark and fixed prices at which 
distribution rights might be sold. 
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DO YOU MAKE 


...OR JUST MAKE PAPERWORK? 





For Tustance... 


Uarco Multi-Fold Carbon-set Continuous 
Strip Forms produce 2 to 15 copies to the 
set. Sets are folded neatly together in 
handy packs—perfectly aligned, carbon- 
inserted, and consecutively numbered— 
ideal for continuous feeding into type- 
writers or any business machine. 





PAPER 


That depends on your business 
forms. If they’re the kind that enable 
you to make one set of forms do 
many jobs—or if you write several 
forms in one writing—then paper is 
working for you. Otherwise, you’re 
just paying for needless paperwork. 

Your Uarco representative knows 
how to combine business forms so 
that ove form serves many depart- 
ments. One writing can produce as 


' many as 20 copies, neatly pre- 






assembled to save time and bother. 
You don’t waste money writing 
individual copies! 

Callin your Uarco representative. 
He’ll make a complete survey at no 
cost to you—and that’s far better 
than taking your own time or that 
of another executive. UARCO IN- 
CORPORATED, Chicago, IIl.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep 
River, Conn, Offices in All Principal 
Cities, 


INCORPORATE DO 





SINGLE SET FORMS 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 
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Sulton Warkeld 


You fly straight to your mark 

on the target of Southern sales, 

when you fly the Delta routes. You'll save 

days of travel, with more time for business, and 
you'll like the speed and comfort of 

Delta’s frequent flights. 
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Men at Sea 


Vincent McHugh has written, in “The 
Victory,” an exceptionally fine novel about 
men in a ship with the war all around 
them. 

The story is essentially simple. It is 
about a man, too old for active service, who 
sails on a Victory ship as half of a camera 
crew. Their purpose is to do a documentary 
film of the voyage from the West Coast to 
the island of Matam. Patriotism, a desire 
for action, and a yen for excitement partly @ 
motivate him in his decision to make the 
voyage. But the deeper motivation is to 
find, if he can, the brother of his mistress, 
who has disappeared upon one of the Pa- 
cific islands. 

In a note to the reader on the book 
jacket McHugh says of “The Victory”: 
“Tt isn’t a novel you can run through in 
an afternoon. If you try to read it fast, it 
will blur and go cold on you; but if you 
take it at its own gentle pace, I think you 
will get the feeling of the people and some 
of the timeless and shoreless feeling of the 
Pacific. I wanted to write a book that 
could be lived in for a while, like another 
life.” 

McHugh is his own best reviewer. With 
a care and devotion to the written word 
not too often experienced in contemporary 
novels, he has accomplished what he set 
out to do. Few writers since Joseph Conrad 
have been able to evoke the feeling of the | 
sea as well as he has done in “The Victory.” 
And he has succeeded where Conrad some- 
times failed: His men at sea are portrayed | 
with an intense feeling for the realism of | 
their appearance, their thoughts, and their 
speech. Two minor love stories do not spoil 
“The Victory.” McHugh’s accounts of a 
typhoon and a bombing attack are exciting; 
but the penetration of his men’s minds— 
their sadness and their humor, their hero- 
ism and their comradeship, as they go 
about their daily chores—is what makes 
this a most satisfying book. (THE Victory. 
By Vincent McHugh. 546 —- Random 
House. $3.50.) 


Huckster on Stage 


Anyone who picks up Frederic Wake- | 

man’s latest novel, “The Saxon Charm,” 
hoping to find another “The Hucksters,” is 
due for a disappointment. “The Saxon 
Charm” has most of “The Hucksters’” 
faults, with few of its virtues. 

Wakeman gives this novel over to the 
theater business and once again builds his 


story around one of the trade’s more spec: 
tacular tycoons. But, unlike “The Huck- 
sters,” this novel treats of the tycoon 
rather than the trade, and this is where 
Wakeman makes his big mistake. Wake- 
man’s glibly deft writing is not adapted to 
pure character study. 

It’s unfortunate, too, for Matt Saxon is 
quite a character. A top theatrical pro- 
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When you step up to a 
store counter and name 
the brand you like best 
—you command the per- 
formance of American 
industry. 

Just as the words of kings and queens for 
generations brought forth the best in music, 
drama, and the other arts of entertainment, so 
your brand name preference tells managers of 


factories, scientists in laboratories and crafts 


men at machines what you want, how you want 


it made, the flavor, the style, the cost range and 
other qualities that will please you. 

Every manufacturer who names and adver- 
tises his product knows that you can accept it 





*COMMAND PERFORMANCE—4 musical or 
dramatic performance that takes place by 
royal command 


«.swhen you name the brand 


or reject it—by its name. The use of brand names 
and advertising keeps industry on its toes, main- 
taining quality ... and catering to your taste. 

To learn the magic language of brand names, 
through advertisements in your favorite maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio programs and else- 
where is one of your unique American privileges, 
Nowhere else in the world is each individual’s 
choice so important. For food or finery, tools or 
tobacco, no matter what you want to buy, ex- 


ercise your “royal sovereignty.” For better living, 


today and always, name the brand, 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INCORPORATED 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y, 


A non-profit educational foundation 


















Yes, ZIPPO does this. You will 
. like ZIPPO—you will carry 
it — because it works. 

Demand ZIPPO with 

the unconditional 

guarantee, 


At your dealer $2.50 up. 
ZIPPO MFG.CO. 
Dept. N Bradford, Pa. 
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Massachusetts 


Investors Vrust 
92st Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty- 
six cents (26c) a share, payable 
October 21, 1947, to holders of 
certificates of beneficial inter- 
est at the close of business 
September 30, 1947. 

ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
Boston, Mass., September 19, 1947. 
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every day - new indus- 
tries, new enterprises, 
new business to be 
served in Syracuse 
and Upstate New 
York. Cover them all 
from Hotel Syracuse 
as headquarters. A 
constantly modern 
hotel. Home of the 
new Cavalier Room. 
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ducer (his real-life counterpart is readily 
recognizable) , a near-genius whose failures 
are almost as notable as his successes, 
Saxon is also an all-round heel. This 
pathological, if brilliant, egocentric is al- 
most pure frustration—a man of violent 
rages, sudden but short generosities, and 
quixotic charm, amoral in his relationships 
(business as well as romantic). Because 
he is a born showman—the best show 
is always himself, of course—he contrives 
to make all this fascinating to everyone 
who comes in contact with him. Everyone 
except the reader, that is. Wakeman’s 
treatment of this character is so superficial 
that before many pages Saxon gets to be 
rather a bore. 

Though “The Saxon Charm” has none of 
the reportorial fire of “The Hucksters,” it 
is not a total loss. The pace is fairly fast, 
and the dialogue, if not always as clever as 
the author intended, is at least quick. As 
a period piece about the glamour circuit of 


plushy offices, yachts, bedrooms, and 
smart saloons, it’s as good as any. (THE 
Saxon Cuarm. By Frederic Wakeman. 


343 pages. Rinehart. $2.75.) 


Proper Bostonians 


It is an old saying that Boston is a state 
of mind. How it became that way, and 
why, and who is responsible are all amus- 
ingly, and sometimes accurately, explained 
in Cleveland Amory’s clever dissertation 
on the proper Bostonians of Boston proper 
as seen through the eyes of one of them. 

“The Proper Bostonians” is the first in 
a series of books about Society in America 
which E. P. Dutton & Co. has planned. 
Amory sets a stiff pace for his colleagues 
in this venture to follow. He has collected 
vast numbers of anecdotes, personal biog- 
raphies, family histories, and ancient leg- 
ends and strung them together with a flair 
that gives the lie to the long-held belief 
that Bostonians don’t have a sense of 
humor, especially where they themselves 
are concerned. 

Many of his stories, of course, are fa- 
miliar, such as the one about the Chi- 
cago banking house which sought a letter 
of recommendation about a young Bos- 
tonian it was thinking of hiring. The Bos- 
ton firm replied with a glowing account 
of the young man’s connection with the 
First Families of Boston. It was a little 
shocked a few days later to hear from 
Chicago as follows: “We were not contem- 
plating using Mr. -------- for breeding 
purposes.” 

Amory, admitting the age of this legend, 
prints it as essential to the understand- 
ing and appreciation of Boston and the 
Proper Bostonian. He goes on from there 
to show the “exclusiveness” of Boston so- 
ciety, with which, as one raised on Brush 
Hill Road, Milton, and educated at Milton 
Acadamy and Harvard, he is presumably 
familiar. 

“The Proper Bostonians” abounds with 








From ‘‘The Proper Bostonians’’ (Dutton) 


The Sargent that shocked Boston 


proper names—the Cabots, the Perkinses, 
the Thorndikes, the Otises, the Gardners. 
the Holmeses, and all the rest of what 
once was called the Codfish Aristocracy. 
Take the Perkinses, for instance. The 
founder of that family’s wealth and pres- 
tige refused the Secretaryship of the Navy 
when it was offered him by George Wash- 
ington on the ground that he owned more 
ships than the Navy did, and thought it 
more important to tend to them than run 
Mr. Washington’s puny outfit. 

Of all the grandes dames of Boston so- 
ciety, the grandest was the daughter of a 
New York dry goods merchant who mar- 
ried John Lowell Gardner and descended 
on Boston in 1860. She was christened 
Isabella but all Boston knew her as “Mrs. 
Jack.” Her mission was to shock Boston. 
She refused to drink tea and guzzled beer 
instead. When John Singer Sargent did her 
portrait, she sheathed her curvaceous fig- 
ure in a tight black dress with pearls 
around her waist and a shawl about her 
hips. Exhibited at the gentlemanly St. 
Botolph Club in 1888, the picture caused 
one critic to remark that it “challenged 
speculation regarding the audacity of both 
sitter and artist.” Gardner was so infuri- 
ated he ordered the painting withdrawn. 
It was not shown again until after Mrs. 
Jack’s death in 1924. 

As described by Amory, Boston men 
and Boston women are lovable eccentrics 
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who live under the belief that being ~ ~ 
Proper Bostonians they need be, or think CC a i @ ef u l a 
of, nothing else. They are as much fun to 
read about as to watch crossing the Com- ; 
mon toward State Street to consult the ‘a| d 
managers of their so-called “spendthrift 6) nN t W as t e va axe) Pp 
trusts,” set up by their shrewd shipping 
and merchant ancestors, and on whose divi- 
dends they still live so well. 
“The Proper Bostonians,” of course, 
doesn’t give a whole picture of Boston, 
but it does pretty well with the ladies of 
the Chilton Club and the men of the 
Union Club, who, at Amory’s hands, seem 
to fit T. S. Eliot’s crack about Boston so- 
ciety —“Quite uncivilized—but refined be- 
yond the point of civilization.” (THE 
Proper Bostonians. By Cleveland Amory. 
381 pages. Dutton. $4.50.) 


Other Books 


Tue Ancry Decapr. By Leo Gurko. 306 
pages. Dodd, Mead. $3. The winner of the 
1947 nonfiction prize of the Dodd, Mead 
Faculty Book Fellowship has written a 
clever, animated “social and literary inter- 
pretation” of the “American scene” from 
the stock-market crash in 1929 to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Unpoputar Optnions. Bu Dorothy L. 
Sayers. 236 pages. Harcourt Brace. $3. 
The creator of Lord Peter Wimsey in a 
collection of bright and sometimes angry 
essays. Her animadversions on Christian 
morality: especially are designed to shock 
the complacent. Whether the subject is 
Conan Doyle, Aristotle, or the effect of the 
Gulf Stream on literature, Miss Sayers’s 
style is impeccable. Behind the brilliant 
prose lurks a great deal to think about. 

MeN or Law. By William Seagle. 391 
pages. Macmillan. $5. A series of well- 
written, interpretive essays on the great 
legal minds from Hammurabi to Justice 
Holmes. The average citizen will enjoy 
them; the lawyer will, too. 

Foreign Mup. By Maurice Collis. 320 
pages. Knopf. $5. The author who a few 
years ago gave us a memorable story of 
seventeenth-century Asia, “The Land of 
the Great Image,” has written a history of 
the Anglo-Chinese opium war of 1839-42, 


which began a century of Western despolia- . y 

tion of China and a violent struggle which : AYA) bi e 
has scarcely ended. Collis, an Irishman that’s ; A / 

who served thé British as a civil official in . AAS 


Burma for two decades, writes with detach- ——_* 

cdi agate nag nt Old Smuggler Scoteh Whisky is composed and 

of present-day difficulties in Asia will find 

° painless introduction to the subject in wuished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 

this eminently readable book. = 2 . 4 
Operation Bucuovuse. By Beverley Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 

Bowie. 243 pages. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. A ' . \ . = . 

zany little novel by an ex-OSS man cari- ab mesermrelerelar:bele me ce) am Alem Gerba; 

caturing the foibles and confusions of the 

cloak-and-dagger operatives. Enjoyable Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 proof 

reading, it is written with more deftness, 

subtlety, and skill than its slapstick title 

might imply. 
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nurtured with patience and scruple ...and is distin- 
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Providing Community 
Refrigeration Center 


Services for Utah 


Said to be the largest of its kind be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific 
Coast, the Utah Ice and Storage Co. has 

ne _ three plants at 

Salt Lake City 
_ and others at 
.f Ogden and 
Provo, plus a 
=" sixth at Boulder, 
Colorado. 


This firm serves 
the = Inter-moun- 
tain area as an 
extended COM- 
MUNITY RE- 
FRIGERATION 
CENTER. 

Among its 
operations are 
making 460 tons 
of ice a day, 
storing 15,000 
tons, and icing 
many railway 
cars — 70% of 
: transcontinental 

freight passes 
Up to Fiomers of =i gaa tia 

een pacity of _ its 
cooler rooms _ is 
300 carloads; its 
freezer rooms, 
350. 


Its quick-freez- 
ers can_ handle 
Quick-freezer Belt, 6'x65’ 100,000 Ib. daily. 

: Last year 15,000,- 
000 Ib. of meat, 
poultry, fruit and 
vegetables were 
frozen. 7,000 
frozen food lock- 
” ers are now in- 
Dried Fruit and Nut stalled. This 
Storage 
modern plant 
stores or freezes 
practically every- 
thing. 
: ANY area—in- 
p cluding = yours— 
could profit from 
such complete 
—_, service. 

: vin Cort» Get full details: 

Frick 7 = Service ask for Bul. 126. 
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New Plant Makes 100 Tons of Ice Daily 
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Dewey’s Views on the Issues 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ROM time to time this column has 
_ wesive that Republican politicians 
in various states have manifested im- 
patience about Governor Dewey’s si- 
lence on public issues. Their disappoint- 
ment relates to the fact that he did not 
endorse or commend the 1947 record of 
his party in Congress. As the Republi- 
can choice for the Presidency in 1944, 
Dewey is by tradition the titular leader 
of his party and, thus, is ex- 
‘pected by party regulars to 
speak for and of the party’s 
policies and achievements. 

I can set down with the 
certainty of personal knowl- 
edge that Dewey’s silence is 
no indication of disapproval 
of the major policies sup- 
ported by his party in Con- 
gress. He favors the impor- 
tant principles and provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. He favored 
the tax-reduction bill passed by Con- 
gress and vetoed by the President. He 
feels that the Republican party in Con- 
gress was wise in supporting the unifi- 
cation of the services in a Department 
of Defense. 


EWEY feels that his record in the 
D formulation of labor legislation and 
administrative policies in New. York 
ought to be clear evidence of approval 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Much of what 
the Taft-Hartley law enacted on a na- 
tional scale has been put on the statute 
books of New York since Dewey has 
been leader of the Republican party in 
the state. This record, he believes, 
speaks for itself. Senator Ives, whom 
Dewey designated as his running mate 
in 1946, voted for the Taft-Hartley 
bill, and Dewey is outspoken in praise 
of the conduct of New York’s new 
senator. Moreover, Congressional lead- 
ers can testify that the quiet support 
of the New York governor was pro- 
vided in mustering the votes necessary 
to pass the Taft-Hartley bill. Those 
leaders can also testify that Dewey en- 
couraged the formulation of the tax- 
reduction program which the President 
destroyed by his veto. 

With reference to foreign affairs, 
Dewey feels that the record again 
speaks. John Foster Dulles, Dewey’s 
selection as his representative in 1944, 
has remained to this date as a major 
Republican adviser to Congress and the 
Administration in foreign relations. 





Dewey fully agrees with the positions 
taken by Dulles in his contacts with 
the Administration and with Congress. 

It should be noted that Dewey, in 
speaking before the American Legion in 
August, made a plea for further coop- 
eration on foreign affairs on the part of 
the Administration. He complained 
that “in many important matters there 
has been virtually no consultation, and 
bipartisanship has been ig- 
nored.” He pointed up very 
sharply that the Administra- 
tion should permit full par- 
ticipation “in advance” by 
members of Congress. 

Dewey’s reluctance to dis- 
cuss national issues in public 
speeches rises largely from his 
knowledge that the Republi- 
can majority in Congress has 
a special and difficult respon- 
sibility. If, in anticipation of some 
future action, he were publicly to an- 
nounce his views, he would put his 
fellow Republicans on a spot. They 
would feel that, since they are not only 
responsible legislators but are closer to 
the situation, there should be no lec- 
turing to them through appeals to their 
constituents. Dewey’s influence as a 
party leader, he feels, can best be 
exerted by personal contacts. 

Regarding the past actions of his 
party, the situation is different. Dewey 
recognizes that he might, with pro- 
priety, have commended his party at 
the conclusion of the session. That he 
did not do so was not because of dis- 
agreement. The positions outlined 
above should make clear that he warm- 
ly supports his party and strives for 
party unity in the face of the great 
campaign of 1948. 


HERE is a personal factor which 

deserves consideration. Although 
Dewey is a young man, still he feels 
that he has been before the nation a 
long time. Reiteration of his views— 
spread in the record over a_ longer 
period than those of any other possible 
candidates—would, he believes, be 
playing over old transcriptions. 

No one can see Dewey at work with- 
out noting that he is perfectly happy as 
governor. He will not solicit the nomina- 
tion. What happens in 1948 is in the 
hands of Republican voters, Republican 
leaders and delegates—and in the in- 
scrutable volution of Providence. 
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1 “Seeing totem poles in a big-city 

museum is interesting,” writes a 
friend of Canadian Club Whisky, “but 
seeing them in Alaska—whole ‘forests’ 
of them—is really impressive. And 
that’s just what I came upon near 
Ketchikan, right over the threshold of 
the Territory. These story-telling mon- 
uments are so photogenic that it’s 
hard to photograph them without in- 
cluding a camera fan or two. 
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“From my reading, I expected a thrill at 
the sight of Mendenhall Glacier. Even so I 
sawed. The big Pan American Airways Clipper 
the cirele above shows Mendenhall’s vastness. 


3 “Not that Alaska is all ice and snow. "Way 4 “I'd always thought of Alaska as a primi- 


up in Fairbanks—almost in the Arctic Circle tive, hard-to-reach place—but only 6 hours by 
—I came on a garden of giant delphinium. Here, in Clipper from Seattle, I was riding up the streets 
summer, the sun works almost around the clock. of Juneau to the luxury of a fine modern hotel. 


5 “And a few minutes later in the world-famed bar of 
i that hotel | was enjoying the luxury of my favorite whisky, 
a whisky whose unique and distinctive flavor is prized at 
smart hostelries the world over—your own matchless Canadian 
Club! No other whisky is like it!” 


6 “It’s like a cheery ‘Hello’ from an old friend to find 
Canadian Club in such off-the-beaten-path places,” 

write travelers from 87 lands. Why this worldwide popularity? 
Because Canadian Club is /ight as scotch, rich as rye, 
satisfying as bourbon. That's what made it the largest-selling 
imported whisky in the United States. 
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Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





CHESTERFIELD IS MY FAVORITE 
CIGARETTE AND ALWAYS TOPS 
WITH MY GUESTS. 


STAR OF PARAMOUNT'S GREAT PICTURE 


“WILD HARVEST” 





